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80 CENTS’ 


This helpful manual for teachers provides for a complete 
course of study in American history for the first eight 
years in school. It is the result of years of experience and 
has been tested in many schools, It combines methods, 
courses of study, and bibliographies, and is equally suited 
to graded or ungraded schools, Among its many helpful 
features are: its practicability and adaptability to any 
conditions; its logical consistency; its vital interest to the 
pupils; the sense of the unity of history which it arouses 
in the minds of teachers and pupils; the selected, workable 
bibliography, containing book lists especially suitable for 
the use of young pupils and of teachers who have had 
only the minimum of historical training; the introduction 
of a variety of methods of representation and reproduction 
by the pupils in the form of drawing, sand and clay 


modeling, handicrafts, simple dramas, ete. 
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The Friendship Of Nations 
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A story of the Peace Movement for young people that 
is especially timely on account of the growing interest in 
this subject. It is a book that will make an admirable 
supplement to the history courses in the seventh and eighth 
grades, or even for more advanced pupils. It contains a 
rich fund of material on all phases of the history of Peace 

telling of the first development of peace between nations, 
of the great peacemakers, of the part played in the cause 
of peace by discoveries, inventions and works of art, of the 
business side of war and its preparations. The whole nar 
rative is charmingly told, vividly written and splendidly 
illustrated throughout, Peace as a subject is not only 
related to the moral and ethical training of the child, but 
it is also closely connected with his study of history, civil 
government, and physical, political and commercial geog 
raphy. In these connections or as a manual for Peace Day 
exercises the book may be used with profit, 
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Opinions Drawn from Addresses before the May First History Club 


BY PROFESSOR J. N. BOWMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The May First History Club was in a way an outgrowth 
of the Schoolmasters’ Club of San Francisco. In the School- 
masters’ Club men gathered in social evenings to chat over 
school questions, to listen to papers on a variety of subjects, 
and to discuss policies and ideals from many points of view 
and from many fields. It served well its purpose; but a new 
need arose which it could not serve. It was more especially 
out of this need among the history men that the History Club 
crew. The academic history was taken care of by the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Histor- 
ical Association, and the same organization in its ‘Teachers’ 
Session provided for the academic and teaching sides of the 
high school history work. In 1908-09 this need of a more 
frequent and more intimate association of the history men 
of the Schoolmasters’ Club was felt. The question was dis- 
cussed individually ; a meeting was called for May Ist, 1909, 
to discuss the question collectively ; the twenty-two men pres- 
ent favored an effort to have such a club “ find itself”; a 
very loose organization was voted ; a “ factotum ” was elected 
“to call meetings when and where and for what papers he 
wished.” Because of the date of the first meeting it became 
known as The May First History Club. The Club meets 
three times a year in San Francisco. After a luncheon at 
12.45, the talk or paper is given and then discussed until 
about 3 o’clock. The membership is very flexible, and con- 
sists of the history men from the grades to the universities. 

“ Finding itself ” was the Club’s first problem. The fac- 
totum attempted to secure the Club’s answer to this question 
in the second meeting in a paper on “ Has History a Practi- 
cal Value?’”’* ‘The analysis of the “ practical value” was 
applied to history with the conclusion that it has a “ practical 
value ” in reading, studying, writing, teaching, and in living 
history. The paper elicited much discussion ; many conflict- 
ing ideas and theories crossed and resulted in the original 
question, what is the value of history. From a professor of 
education came the statement that laborers in some places 
are trying to put mechanics in the schools at the expense of 
the subject they feel least worth while—history; that stu- 
dents “ hate” history, many teachers also; and that some- 
thing is wrong with the subject, the subject-matter, or with 
its teaching. The first meeting was, therefore, successful in 
indicating the Club’s line of work: what is the use, value, 
or worth-whileness of history to persons in the different walks 
of life, so that we teachers may learn whether we are teach- 
ing a worth-while history to the next generation in these 
walks. Along this line the Club has been working. 

Mr. Walter McArthur addressed the next meeting on 
“ History in the Educational System.” He is an ex-seaman, 
editor of the Coast Seaman’s Journal, and for long years 
has been one of the most prominent and most respected of 
California’s labor leaders. He denied that labor as a whole 
had ever asked for mechanics in the school at the expense of 
history; history is a worth-while subject if it is taught as a 


* Published in substance in this MAGAZINE in January, 1910, 


worth-while subject. He compared life to the sea; the pres- 
ent is the ship of life; he posited the belief that every man, 
nation and age has a conscious or unconscious aim or ideal 
as a port; the past is the wake of the ship by which the pilot 
directs his course toward the port. This “ life’s chart ” is 
forgotten in the history texts and books; this he illustrated 
by reference to the disjointed and disconnected references to 
the labor questions of Spartacus, Cade and the movement of 
the nineteenth century. The teacher must see and get the 
laborer’s child to see the wake of labor’s craft back to the 
days of Rome and beyond. He insisted that this method is of 
vital interest to the laboring people whether labor facts are 
taught or not. The “three r’s” are of first importance to 
the labor people; the secondary branches, if the laboring 
child can get them, are headed, he believes, by history ; be- 
cause of its “life chart” possibilities. He took up several 
standard texts of the grades and high school and pointed 
out the lack of threading of facts; the failure of the chapters 
of the nineteenth century to see the significance of democ- 
racy. History, he believed, repeats itself, repeats its errors, 
prejudices, and ignorance of its past. He urged a writing of 
a history of labor in California in order that the labor lead- 
ers might use it in counseling the men. Strikes are repeated 
almost every five years with the same errors and mistakes: 
the written word could be read to the error-repeating strik- 
ers—‘ for all books have something of the Bible about them 
to the laboring man.” He urged teachers to know more 
about that life for which they were teaching the children. 
History has a value to the laboring man—if the teachers will 
only give it to them. 

Mr. Charles A. Murdock addressed the next meeting on 
the view of history from the standpoint of the printer. He 
emphasized the “ wholeness ” of education, and especially in 
history, in order that “ standard — ” may be seen in their 
relative importance. He criticized many of the current 
definitions of education. He regretted that the great free- 
dom of election of subjects in the school was depriving many 
students of hard work. It was noted in the discussion that 
the elective subjects re-act on both student and teacher—that 
there is no incentive for “doing it well”; and also that 
statistics show that students in college do not elect the 
“snaps.” Mr. Murdock was definitely of the opinion that 
history should be brought down to date in all instances. He 
also agreed to the fact that nine-tenths of the people judge 
men rather than things, and that history, therefore, should 


be more definitely a training in judgment rather than in 
facts. 


Mr. Chester H. Rowell, editor of The Fresno Republican, 
next spoke on the value of history to newspaper men. The 
history that is of value to the newspaper man must be the 
continuous and connected story of something, as well as the 
training in making for himself such continuous and con- 
nected stories. Facts are fragmentary truths. They are like 
the bricks for a building: the brickmaker makes the former, 
the mason makes latter. Only the few are engaged in “ mak- 
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ing” facts; while all students, and persons—and newspaper 
men—are busy with the building of something out of these 
facts. Perspective is another historical feature needed by all 
men, and should receive more emphasis in history teaching 
than it does. Perspective, with the resulting tolerance, sees 
conflicts and questions from both sides simultaneously as 
well as both sides in their continuity. It neutralizes the 
class-mindedness in the social strife, and chauvinism in 
national relations. He sees to-day a growing “ intellectual 
anarchy ” in America—a tendency that is of value. It indi- 
cates on the one hand an inereased body of knowledge and on 
the other a conscious effort to comprehend these facts. 

Newspaper men work with the Here and Now and see 
things in the real and natural perspective; clear seeing is, 
however, artificial. The newspaper man deals with the real 
history, the events of the day, while the history student deals 
with the testimony of the events—testimony often of the 
newspaper man’s making. A training in history—with its 
continuity and its perspective—aids the reporter in seeing his 
events not only in the present time, but in all time. This 
Mr. Rowell illustrated by citing the views of his colleagues 
and students in the University of Illinois regarding the 
meaning, etc., of the Spanish-American War at its outbreak. 
He also stated that the Republican party to-day does not 
catch the value and meaning of Insurgency. He further 
illustrated this point by citing the attitude of the coast 
toward Oriental labor: economic interests desire this cheap 
labor; but history opposes it. History, he feels, also teaches 
loyalty to truthfulness in the scientific spirit. This, joined 
with the historical perspective, is of value to men in the con- 
flict of labor and capital as well as to the newspaper man 
in writing thereof: it aids in breaking down the “ forever” 
which is branded into all things and customs of “the 
people.” 

In the discussion Mr. Rowell demanded more study and 
training in nineteenth century and present-day history. It 
may not be “ scientific history,” but what of it? The major- 
ity of students in the school system are not scientists nor 
prospective ones; the detailed facts are not all known and 
never will be, but the big effective facts and threads are 
known and should be handled and taught in order to get 
the continuity, perspective and truthfulness. Such training 
gives a present-day stock of historical facts and a training 
in handling the facts of the Here and Now. 

All these facts and threads, and especially the historical 
method, are of the greatest value to the newspaper man. 
As a reporter he may not be able to use them to any great 
extent in the machine and system of which he is a part; but 
later some of these reporters will become the owners, man- 
agers, editorial writers, and moulders of public opinion— 
there is where they do néed training in history. 

Hon. Curtis H. Lindley, president of the California State 
Bar Association, then read a paper on the value of history 
to the lawyer. The historical nature of the law itself, he 
pointed out, makes “‘ essential the knowledge of its origin, 
the conditions of society in which it had its inception and the 
various stages of development through which it has passed.” 
The function of the lawyer is not limited to case work ; he is 
called upon to aid in the making of new laws; in this work 
he must know the old law, “ its origin, the environment in 
which it was framed, the state of society to which it applied, 
and the reasons which caused it to be enacted. This neces- 
sarily involves the study of history.” The place formerly 
occupied by the Bible as the basic justification of law is now 
occupied by history. The present “ mechanics of justice” 
were “framed on the seventeenth century concepts”; the 
manner in which this machinery works and especially how it 
may be bettered depends on a knowledge of history. As citi- 
zen the lawyer has much to learn from history and its 
methods ; in defense of this idea he quoted from the preface 
of White’s “Seven Great Statesmen.” He contended that 
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the lawyer “* may add to his influence and stature by devot- 
ing himself to a conscientious study of that part of the 
human history which is the best part, which will enable him 
to appreciate cause and effect, and thus to intelligently guide 
those who have never ceased to rely upon his efforts.” In the 
discussion Mr. Lindley believed history study and work 
should be brought down to the present. 

President David Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, 
gave an address on “The Biological Aspects of History.” 
Chronology and geography have been considered the two eyes 
of history; he urged another eye—biology. This idea came 
to him while going over the battlefield of Waterloo in com- 
pany with Professor Otto Seek, who wrote on the fall of the 
ancient world. Professor Seek was interested in the condi- 
tions of those days, but was not interested in their applica- 
tion to the present. Rome sent her best men to war and to 
war's destruction ; the best did not, therefore, breed the best ; 
Rome bred downwards. ‘The sifting out of the best is done 
by several factors, but war is the greatest of all. Pious men 
and women entered the cloisters of Italy ; the weaker, the 
less pious and courageous kept the race going. War was the 
most honorable of professions in Europe down to the eigh- 
teenth century. For more than twelve hundred years war 
and the cloister strained out of the race the best men and 
women. ‘This affected the biology of man, and therefore the 
history of man. Professor Seek has pointed out the destrue- 
tion of men in the wars of Rome until the “ human harvest ” 
was spoken of in the time of the Antonines. President 
Jordan pointed out that this did not mean that Rome was 
degenerating, but that Rome was “ down-breeding”’; the 
strong only occasionally produced degenerate offspring. 
There is scarcely a drop of Greek blood in existence to-day ; 
and only a few families of the strong of Rome have continued 
to the present. The wars of England have practically de- 
stroyed the * squires ” of two centuries ago. Cromwell’s men 
no longer-live on the farms of Huntington—only Cromwell’s 
weaklings. Spain gave sons in abundance, but wasted them 
in the Netherlands and America, Napoleon took 600,000 
men to Russia, but brought back only 20,000. The Civil 
War in America left 12,600 acres of Northern sons on the 
Southern fields. The skulls of Napoleon’s dead would make 
a pyramid thirty-one times higher than the Washington 
Monument; the War of 1861-65 produced a similar pyramid 
ten times higher than the same shaft. 

This sifting process created a vacuum that must be filled ; 
in America it is filled by immigration. America has won the 
men from Devonshire who did not believe that God made 
some men bridled and saddled for other men booted and 
spurred to ride: “ Chester is sleepy to-day.” America and 
Canada have secured the “ men of the Glen” in Scotland— 
expelled to make hunting preserves for the nobles. Eng- 
land’s loss has been America’s gain; but from other parts of 
Europe are coming in greater numbers men less stern in 
character and less courageous in spirit; and these latter are 
the fathers of the future Americans. We are doing what 
Rome did—bringing in strangers to fill up the vacuum made 
by the loss of the sons of Boston and Virginia. 
to-day is from the weak, not from the strong. 

The breeding of men, he felt, was perhaps the greatest 
and most dominant factor in history, and urged its consid- 
eration by the students and teachers of history. 

One of California’s foremost merchants, Colonel Harris 
Weinstock, spoke on the value of history to the business man. 
To the business man generally history appeals as a matter of 
facts and dates: but in his own ease he has found it much 
more. He noted the old literary history which publishers 
found going out of date in the middle of last century, and 
which was replaced by the “ sociological school.” In this 
new school he saw two tendencies: one which gave facts only, 
the circumstance but not the substance: the other gave the 
broader horizon and point of view, the generalizations that 
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could be used as rules of :conduct. These two ways, he felt, 
would indicate the two ways of history teaching in the school 
system: memory culture, the one; the other of greater and 
chief interest and value—a training in generalization, in 
noting cause and effect, in following threads of interest. 

The trader is very like the politician: he deals in daily 
barter in a small locality with the dollar as the immediate 
end. The merchant is very like the statesman: he has the 
world for his field; he is concerned with the future as well 
as with the present; he is interested in establishing a lasting 
business. The merchant studies men, their desires, demands, 
wares, trade, conditions, surroundings, movements; he 
studies the history of all of these; on the basis of these facts 
he judges and generalizes, makes his purchases and places 
his stock to meet the demand of to-day and to-morrow. His 
success depends upon this ability to judge the business future 
from the business past and present. History, Mr. Weinstock 
believed, is the best study for this training. Aside from this 
training, the general culture of the study of history gives the 
merchant the best of assets for meeting many men at many 
points. He cited the following as one of the uses to which 
he has applied his knowledge of history. On account of the 
disorganization of his office work a business friend found it 
necessary to withdraw a holiday each month which he had 
granted to his office force. Mr. Weinstock advised against 
the withdrawal except on a basis of an extra day’s wages 
per month in lieu of the holiday; for he recalled from his 
Roman history that privileges won from the patricians by 
the plebeians became rights when the former attempted to 
withdraw them. The advice was:taken with the best of 
results. He advises his employees to study history and 
biography in order that they may be of greater service to 
themselves and of greater use to their employer. 

Mr. Weinstock urged that history be brought down to the 
present; he believed that commercial history could give the 
training in the use of facts, but doubted if it could give all 
that history in the broader sense can give. 

At the next meeting Rev. Bradford Leavitt, of the First 
Unitarian Church, San Francisco, spoke on the value of 
history to the minister, The minister in his work often 
finds much of the “ anthropomorphic idea of history ”—that 
all has been done and completed in a perfect manner by the 
hand of God. On the other hand, the characteristic note of the 
age Mr. Leavitt found in evolution—that all is in the becom- 
ing, is growing and changing. The ministerial world now 
recognizes the latter and can now see evolution in the para- 
ble of the seed and its growth and in the work of St. Paul. 
The Bible itself is an evolution in contrast to the completed 
Koran and the Book of Mormon. The story of Abraham 
and Isaac may not be factually correct, yet it does illustrate 
the evolution of the Jewish people from the stage of human 
sacrifice to that of animal sacrifice. The historical setting 
and growth of religion is often forgotten, especially by such 
men as Payne and Ingersoll, and by those who would find 
authority in the Bible for slavery and lynching. Israel 
learned her religion and morality through ages of develop- 
ment in the same way that Germany developed her music 
from the early folksong to Beethoven’s symphonies. Mr. 
Leavitt objected to Balfour’s idea of progress; one must 
admit that evil has increased and perhaps deepened, but so 
has good. Progress is comparative and uneven, to-day it is 
along more lines, however, and for a greater number of peo- 
ple than ever before. People develop, history shows this 
development, this is history’s value to the minister. 

In the discussion Mr. Leavitt stated that he desired the 
threading of facts, which he called “ philosophy of history ” 
—but which may also be called “ interpretation ” on account 
of the uncertain use of the word, philosophy. National his- 
tory is now becoming international history. Credulity re- 
garding the older stories of the Bible is now shaken; yet 
credulity itself still remains—but for new things in thought, 
in Indian Yogaism, ete. 
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The last paper, in April, 1912, was given by Mr. Fred G. 
Athern, head of the Bureau of Economics of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, on the value of history to the 
railroad man. His advice to college students anticipating 
a railroad career is to study English, philosophy and history, 
and after these subjects things of their own choice. English 
gives them the tool of language; philosophy trains them in 
tolerance, broad sympathy, ability to separate the important 
from the unimportant; history gives methodology, the inter- 
play between environment and emotion, between the indi- 
vidual and the race. He posited the “historical faith” of 
the identity of human nature, and on this basis saw the 
expansion of peoples, the rise of labor troubles, ete., in the 
past. A knowledge of these facts helps a railroad man to un- 
derstand the distributions of peoples, relief of congestion, and 
the mixing of people into a democracy. The labor troubles 
of Rome and the Middle Ages are very like those of to-day ; 
an understanding of the one will aid in the understanding 
and handling the other. In teaching history effectively, Mr. 
Athern believes in beginning with present human nature, its 
interests and emotions; then through these learn and under- 
stand the acts of the same human nature in the past. This 
is what he called the “ egoistical method.” In history as 
well as in other teaching more philosophy and psyschology 
are needed. Things are not decided by intellect and reason 
alone; the emotions and interests play a very large part. 
Emotions usually make the decisions, reason explains later. 
The present stage of the development of the teaching meth- 
ods is far behind the stage of development of the business 
method; the former is by no means so closely anaylzed and 
adapted as the latter. Were the teacher with his stage of 
method development thrown into the business world, failure 
would result almost instantly. 

The foregoing will give an idea of the Club’s work—a 
work that does not encroach upon the field of any other his- 
tory organization, not even on the History Section of the 
California Teachers’ Association, which was organized since 
the Club began its work. 

One of the Club’s chief benefits is the social meeting of 
the history men from the universities to the grades. In the 
sphere of history and history teaching it is found worth 
while to meet business and professional men on a basis of a 
discussion of our subject in their life and work. It is 
obvious that these men are engaged in the enactment of facts 
and events which the history men will later study. These 
men seem of one mind relative to facts alone or to 
“fact hunting”; in this work the profession itself has 
its own methods of “fact finding” which are very 
unlike those used by the history student. These men de- 
mand the use of facts for professional existence; the history 
teacher can be and too often is satisfied when the facts 
are found. These men all insist that history can help them 
in the use of facts if it will only do so. On the one hand 
they urge more training in what may be called “ the logic 
of history ”: a training in threading facts, in generalization 
and inference, and in raising the constant query regarding 
the “why” of events. On the other hand, they urge a 
greater interest in the past like that interest they have in 
the present; a knowledge of the natural and social environ- 
ment, the interests and characteristics of the people, the 
public opinion and ideals of an age. These men, who are 
engaged in directing and combining the factors of life in the 
making of history, see in the past such a direction and com- 
bination of life factors, and make a distinction between the 
facts as seen in the books and the life which produced the 
facts. And finally these men also urge that history should 
be brought down to the present and should be so taught in 
the schools. 











The Harvard Commission on Western Elistory’ 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


It is a national spirit, not a sectional feeling which ani- 
mated the University in creating the Harvard Commission 
on Western History, for the West has always been not so 
much a region as a fundamental process in American de- 
velopment. To collect material on this phase of our history, 
is to deal with the American people in what is perhaps their 
most characteristic activity—the formation of society in suc- 
cessive wilderness areas from sea to sea. All the older east- 
ern sections, New England, the Middle States and the South, 
have participated in this process and have been profoundly 
influenced by it. The West itself has transformed these mi- 
grating settlers, has fashioned its own types of society, insti- 
tutions and ideals. It has become an independent and 
creative element in American life, contributing in its various 
provinces to the richness and variety of the national char- 
acter, and demanding study for its own sake, and for its in- 
fluence upon the destiny and the ideals of the United States. 
The lessons of self-sacrifice, simple life, courageous toil, opti- 
‘mistic faith, the power of initiative, and the achievements of 
pioneer democracy, which the history of the westward move- 
ment teaches, are to the college men of the present-day les- 
sons from which they may learn their own responsibility for 
helping to keep the America of the future true to the promise 
of the America of the past. 

Even if the West were not so interwoven with our whole 
national life, there would be a duty incumbent upon Harvard 
to preserve the memorials of New England’s share in the 
movement, for New England cannot be properly understood 
if considered by herself alone. It is necessary to recognize 
the fact that there is a New England vastly more extensive 
than that within her own sectional borders, a New England 
that is a part of the life of the expanding nation. A large 
share of her people, her resources and her ideals have been 
embodied in the West, and the West, in turn, has reacted 
upon her own life and interests. 

From the days when Cambridge settlers, moved by “ the 
strong bent of their spirits,” as they said, pioneered the way 
to the frontier of their day in the Connecticut Valley, New 
England has been the “ Northern Hive ” whence swarms of 
her people have gone west. 


The cordon of official “ frontier towns ” which received the 
brunt of Indian and French attack was succeeded by the ad- 
vance of the Berkshire frontiersmen into the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, and this in turn by the pioneers who laid the 
foundations of civilization in the Old Northwest under the 
great Ordinance which is the model of our territorial system. 
The planting of a greater New England in central and west- 
ern New York and Ohio was followed by the extension of a 
broad zone of settlement by New Englanders and their New 
York children in Michigan, Wisconsin, and the prairies of 
Indiana, Illinois and lowa. Here during the formative 
period they furnished political leaders, editors, teachers, mis- 
sionaries and preachers for the beginnings of society in these 
vast new lands. In the days when the pioneer was carrying 
the burden of reclaiming the stubborn wilderness New Eng- 
land men and women with devoted faith and sacrifice helped 
to keep bright the fires of education, religion and ideals on 
the western hearthstones. And while New England was 
settling in the Middle West, she furnished leaders for the 
Oregon movement which planted a New Northwest on the 
shores of the Pacific where Yankee whalers and merchants 
in the China trade had sent their pioneering ships before. 
The Mormon exodus was led by men of New England 
origins. Whatever may be thought of their revelations, the 
political and industrial basis of the society which they spread 


* Reprinted from “The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine,” Vol. 20, 
June, 1912, No. 80. 


throughout the Great Basin, was the New England town, 
shaped by them to the new uses of an irrigation community, 
the economic unit of the arid West. Even in ‘Texas, too, 
New England had a share, for the first successful American 
colony there was the work of Moses Austin, a Yankee by 
birth, and his son Stephen Austin. The last president.of the 
Texan Republic, when she was absorbed into the Union, was 
Anson Jones, once a doctor in the Berkshire hills of Massa- 
chusetts. The same energy of New England expansion is 
shown throughout the newer West. 

It would be hard to overestimate the importance of the 
political relationships of New England, New York and the 
Middle West in the formation of the Free Soil and the Re- 
publican parties and in the Civil War. The beginnings of 
Kansas, for example, can only be understood when the Emi- 
grants’ Aid Society is studied in the light of the New Eng- 
land companies for western settlement, and when the ideals 
and traits of the settlers of New England stock in that state 
are duly considered. 


Less discussed by the historian, but highly influential, was 
New England’s share in developing the resources and provid- 
ing means of transportation in the West. Before the middle 
of the nineteenth century New England capital, withdrawn 
from Oriental commerce and the whaling industry, once so 
important to her economic life, was seeking new investment. 
When the history of the transportation systems of the West 
shall be fully written it will be found that many of the most 
important lines owe their inception and construction either 
to those who, as young men left New England towns to make 
their fortunes in the West, or to those who were of New Eng- 
land parentage. The capital for some of the greatest of 
these lines was that very capital which turned from ocean 
ventures to investment in the West. 

But New England was not alone in this expansion into 
the new lands; the leaders and the capital came from many 
sections, and important as the railroad has been as one of the 
pioneering forces in Western history, the interest of the com- 
mission is by no means limited to this section or to this class 
of material. It seeks evidence of the expression of the West- 
ern spirit and of the types of Western society in all their 
varied aspects. 

For the addition of current books and such of those now 
out of print as may be picked up, the Charles Elliott 
Perkins Foundation makes provision. Harvard’s collection 
of books upon the West is already one of the strongest in the 
country. But it is hoped that the same appreciation of the 
importance of the subject that led to this generous provision, 
will be shown by others in donating to the library, either 
through the commission, or independently, such manuscripts, 
family papers, newspaper files and pamphlets as will, with 
her existing collections, make Harvard the obvious university 
centre in the East for the study of the West. In this work 
Harvard graduates all over the nation can be of service, by 
information concerning the location of material as well as 
by gifts. 

It is not desired to deprive any Western State or local 
library of material to which they have a better claim. Rather 
it is desired to codperate with them in procuring duplicates, 
and types of sources already abundant in the libraries of sep- 
arate States, but insufficiently represented in any single col- 
lection for the study of the region between the Alleghenies 
and the Pacific as a whole. Where papers in private hands 
have an interstate importance, or where such material ex- 
hibits aspects of the West already covered by the collections 
in the region in which it is found , but lacking in the East, 
Harvard may without impropriety make her plea for consid- 
eration. 
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Among Eastern families there is much scattered manu- 
script and pamphlet material, reminiscences written for chil- 
dren, and old files of newspapers which illustrate the part 
played by the East in the settlement of the West, in the 
development of its resources, and in contributions to its in- 
tellectual life. Such papers also often include letters and 
other material from the West, exhibiting conditions there in 
various periods and regions. Harvard asks these families 
to join with her in preserving in this great collection the 
memorials of our later colonial era, in perpetuating the work 
of those who were a part of our own Elizabethan age of 
trans-Allegheny development. 

It has been justly said in discussions of the work of the 
commission, that there is pressing need for a more suitable 
building for the Harvard library. This great collection of 
books is too valuable a national possession, too fundamental 
an element in the work and the fame of the University to be 
inadequately housed. But until this need is met, the Uni- 
versity will arrange to preserve such important papers as 
may be confided to it, under safe conditions. It wil] place 
them also under reasonable restrictions in regard to use. 

To the question, which is often asked, what classes of 
material does Harvard wish? it can only be answered that 
the whole life and interests of the West are to be repre- 
sented,—all the important issues, all the significant move- 
ments, all the really influential, social, economic and political 
types of the varied sections of the West. The whole truth 
about all parts of the West is what is sought. It will be 
easier to return material which duplicates the present col- 
lection or which seems more fitting in some local collection, 
and to answer specific inquiries, than to enumerate the Uni- 
versity’s wants in the field of Western history. In general 
these wants may be indicated by the following: 

Newspaper files, maps and atlases, pamphlets, letters and 
journals are especially desired. For the literature of politics 
Harvard would welcome party handbooks, and campaign ma- 
terial illustrating the methods and the spirit of party pro- 
cedure in State and local, as well as in national, issues. 
State and municipal official documents are already being 
collected by the department of Government to which the 
commission would be glad to refer information on this class 
of material. 

In the field of economics the 
illustrative of Western currency, 
Old account books and letter files exhibiting business meth- 
ods, prices and wages are wanted. Reports of boards of 
trade, and agricultural societies, old trade journals, the pro- 
ceedings of waterways conventions, railroad conventions, 
irrigation conventions and such evidences of the varied 
economic activity and interests of the Western people are 
looked for. The traits and development of pioneer commun- 
ities, the growth and problems of the Western cities, afford 
other opportunities for collection. The University needs 
typical sources to exhibit the development of the different 
fundamental industries of the West, such as farming, trans- 
portation, mining, lumbering, cattle raising, land companies, 
manufactures, and so on. The collection and application of 
capital to such industries is another field for collection. The 
process by which railroads have marketed their lands, col- 
onized home-seekers from other sections and from Europe, 
advertised their territory and promoted its development, re- 
quires the preservation of data which is rapidly disappearing. 
Railroad archives should not be lost or neglected as too often 
in the past has been the case. 

Into the West has poured an unceasing tide of emigrants 
from the Old World and settlers from Eastern States, col- 
onizing regions comparable in size and resources to nations 
of Europe. They have formed institutions and society 
under the differing conditions of the prairies, the plains, the 
forests, the mining regions, and the arid lands. The Indian 
fighting, and the romantic episodes of Western advance are 


University desires sources 
banking and taxation. 
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more likely to be preserved by the local historians, and the 
exceptional aspects to be described by the traveler, than are 
the really typtcal and normal features in this formation of 
new social types. The process is rapidly coming to an end 
as the vacant spaces of the West are occupied. In the future 
we shall seek for the spirit of this colonization of the later 
West, and are likely to look in vain for just the information 
we most need. The letters and journals of emigrants, 
travelers, and settlers, anniversary sermons, addresses, etc., 
all the unconscious evidence of the attitude of the moving 
peoples toward the problems of assimilation, of adjustment 
of old customs and institutions to new conditions, should be 
brought together. In isolation such sources may seem trivial 
and transient; but when collected in a great library, they 
exhibit the psychology and the processes of a most important 
phase of American history, the formation of society itself. 

For adequate study of the West we need also to increase 
the already rich collections at Harvard on the literary pro- 
duction of the various Western sections, exhibiting their 
spirit and their conceptions of themselves. We need addi- 
tional material on the progress of churches and religious 
movements in all the Western regions, such as reports, year 
books, and sintilar publications of all denominations. More 
and more the historian is coming to write of the psychology, 
the inner life and spirit of the common people. For such 
a study America possesses exceptional attractions and excep- 
tional difficulties. Its diverse sections, its rapid changes, its 
complex interests, combine to make it important to gather 
the necessary sources of this study, as well as for the life 
and work of industrial and political leaders, before they are 
scattered and lost. 

The Charles Elliott Perkins Foundation is not intended 
to be exclusive. It is a precedent for others who may wish 
to furnish special collections in Western history, and in the 
history of other sections, to Harvard University. The estab- 
lishment of this particular foundation is significant, not only 
as recognizing the importance of the West in the nation, but 
also as showing how, through successive generations, have 
run the energies of the expanding life of the American 
people. One generation of the founder’s family were leaders 
in that Canton trade which touched in the course of its 
development the shores of the Pacific Northwest. In a see- 


ond, James H. Perkins, the author of “ The Annals of the 
West,” represented that generous impulse which carried New 


England philanthropy into the Ohio Valley, and fostered 
literature and education, in the days of the pioneer. The 
next generation found its representative in a railroad pres- 
ident, who with creative imagination pushed the lines of a 
great system out onto the prairies beyond the Mississippi in 
advance of the pioneer. His daughter, transmitting an in- 
herited appreciation of the Western movement in American 
life, and keenly aware of the importance of promoting the 
history of the United States, has furnished the means for 
the Charles Elliott Perkins Foundation. It is an important 
step in a movement of national significance. The Harvard 
Commission on Western History is designed to enable others 
with the same spirit that has animated Mrs. William Hooper 
to aid in contributing the data needed by the scholars who in 
the future shall investigate the origins of the American 
nation and write its history. 





1 January, 1912, appeared the first number of a quarterly mag- 
azine devoted to a thoughtful discussion of city problems and a 
careful chronicle of municipal events. The new paper is entitled the 
“National Municipal Review.” It is edited by Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Esq., of Philadelphia; Dr. Chas. A. Beard, of Colum 
bia University; Professor John A. Fairlie, of the University of 
Illinois, and Arthur Crosby Ludington, of New York City. The 
editorial office is The North American Building, Philadelphia, The 
publication office is 1427 York Road, Baltimore, Md. 








The Problem of Emphasis in Westerm Schools 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLSPAUGH, AUGUSTA, MICH. 


“ Western America,” observes James Bryce, “ is one of the 
most interesting subjects of study the modern world has 
seen.” ‘Teachers of American history, however, who live and 
teach in this vitally significant section do not seem in gen- 
eral to have caught Bryce’s enthusiasm or his point of view. 
Many continue to present their subject in Montana or in 
Oregon precisely as they would present it in Massachusetts 
or in Pennsylvania. It is not strange that they do so. Most 
of them have been educated in the Middle West. In their 
graduate study, they have worked in most cases under men 
who have absorbed the traditions of eastern universities. 
Moreover, in the West, as in the East, many teachers still 
follow too faithfully the leadership of the text-book. Up-to- 
date text writers are, of course, giving increased attention 
to the “westward movement.” One book gives “ greater 
prominence than has been usual in school texts to the ad- 
vance of the frontier and to the growth and influence of the 
West ”; while a “special feature” of another book is “ its 
emphasis on the westward-moving frontier as the most con- 
stant and potent force in our history.” This is as far as we 
can ask or expect a text-book to go. To be used in all sec- 
tions, it cannot be written from the standpoint of one. The 
Western teacher, therefore, will look in vain for a text writ- 
ten in the full spirit of the West, boldly interpreting its 
economic, social and political individuality, and showing 
thoroughly the various interesting reactions of West upon 
East. 

Finally, the Western history teacher, in common with 
many of his colleagues, has not yet quite abandoned the old 
spirit of history teaching. The research student and the 
antiquarian may continue to juggle with the incidental and 
the episodal. But the high school teaches history, not for the 
sake of history, not even for the sake of culture, but to sat- 
isfy the concrete needs of future citizens. We teach boys 
and girls history, not to make them know the past, but to 
make them know the present, to make them able to meet 
with sanity and understanding the perplexing social, eco- 
nomic and political ies Aatesiead calinate---thel con- 
stantly play around and upon them. This aim should de- 
termine emphasis. 

We have listened wisely to the poet: 

“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good un- 
couth; 


They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 
Truth.” 


So, we who deal in the raw with the vast complicated inter- 
actions of men and have struggled to keep abreast of the big 
truths of the evolving world, demand new text-books every 
decade and relocate the emphasis every year. 

But is this enough? Is not the place-factor as important 
as the time-factor? The Montana boy and the Massachu- 
setts boy live in radically different environments. The same 
presentation of historical facts is likely to enlighten one and 
confuse the other. 

This does not mean the teaching of the so-called “ local ” 
history. Much of this, in my opinion, is purely antiquarian 
and has no environmental significance. The West, moreover, 
has little of this sort of history. Much needs to be done in 
preserving local records; but this is not a task for over- 
crowded and immature high school students. 

It dows not mean, either, the substitution of sectional for 
national history. We must not neglect those events, how- 
ever, remote geographically, which explain national institu- 
tions. These institutions, however, are not so potent in the 

average man’s life as those institutions which are peculiar 
to his own community. Consider, for example, the effective- 
ness of a civics teacher from the East, who, in teaching 
county government in Montana, should fail to take note of 


the different machinery and the greater importance of cer- 
tain functions. National institutions, moreover, are under- 
stood best in their local applications and manifestations. A 
national convention does not make machine government in- 
telligible ; but a State, a great city, a congested ward does. It 
seems to me, too, that in the past we have been teaching too 
much nationalism. We have made our subject a too etherial 
thing. We have soared with our reluctant students to a 
Mount Olympus, shown them dei ex machina in the shape 
of Washingtons, Websters and Lincolns, and fed them pre- 
digested ambrosia capsuled into palatable “ periods.” It has 
all been too providential, too symmetrical. We need to come 
to earth. And in coming, let us set foot in the place where 
the student lives. Let us no longer teach Eastern history to 
Western students. If we must scatter our shot, we might 
better devote some time to a broad, tolerant, peace-loving 
internationalism rather than to give all to the super-dread- 
nought type of nationism. 

The teacher of history and civics in the West assumes an 
almost solemn responsibility. His country is in the making. 
His students are to create commonwealths, locate cities, de- 
termine the course of commerce. ‘The new ideal of educa- 
tion, according to a recent writer,* demands “ that the main 
emphasis of schooling should be placed on the social side, or 
preparing the boy and girl, that is, for effective living as a 
member of the community of which he finds himself a con- 
stituent part.” If this demand is apparent in a crystallized 
society; how much more apparent is it in a society that is in 
a state of change and formation? To the youthful West 
older societies offer sage object lessons, at our “ last frontier ” 
long lines of influence terminate, and in our fresh Western 
institutions century-old tendencies are culminating. In first 
surveying this stimulating opportunity for adaptive practical 
teaching and real community service, the history teacher may 
well feel the thrill of large discovery, 

“Like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez. when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a mild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


A brief statement of the points that I try to emphasize in 
my own teaching may be suggestive to other Western 
teachers. 

First, the student should have a well-proportioned under- 
standing of the basic geographical features. As much time 
should be given to the Rockies as to the Appalachians. Call 
attention to mountain gateways, the direction of valleys, the 
courses of rivers, the harbors, the distribution of rainfall, 
the location and character of mineral deposits. Maps in the 
new text-books show the old Oregon and Santa Fé trails; but 
they should also show the present Pacific trunk lines. 

The West boasts no ancient history. It played no positive 
part in either great American crisis. Subjectively, of course, 
the unorganized territory west of the Mississippi was of cen- 
tral significance and influence in the struggle over slavery ; 
and, conversely, the Civil War was a vital factor in the 
healthy upbuilding of the West. But, as a whole, the his- 
tory of the West has been the simple story of steady coloniza- 
tion and rapid economic development, with picturesque ex- 
plorers and Indian fighters blazing the trail. The student 
who is looking for comparisons will see that American ex- 
pansion westward is akin in part to Greek, in part to Roman, 
and in part to English colonization, but different in its 
broad outlines from all. My American history class in the 

* Secretary James P. Munroe, of the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 
+ The poet’s error. 
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West usually contains representatives of at least a dozen 
States, most of them middle Western. Their fathers are the 
sons and grandsons of pioneers in an older section.- In this 
connection, every western teacher should read Professor 
Ross’s suggestive chapters on the middle West in his 
“ Changing America.” 

In the West economic influences predominate. Federal 
legislation intended to assist in the development of the West 
should be sharply emphasized from the standpoints of cause, 
purpose and effect. This legislation has included acts grant- 
ing land to railroads and to schools, the Homestead Acts and 
the Carey Land Act. In parts of Montana, the Great North- 
ern Railroad deserves as much attention as many events in 
colonial history that are granted generous niches in our 
text-book Pantheons. In many Western towns, the railroad 
appears to dominate absolutely the habit of thinking and 
course of action of the citizens. It overshadows all else: 
vast, sinister, omnipresent, omnipotent. In one town, the 
magnate is a benevolent arch-angel; in another, a capricious 
Nemesis. A force so large can hardly be over-emphasized. 

Reclamation projects and forest reserves are of national 
importance. But in the West almost every community is in 
the shadow of a national forest, and the dream of a pros- 
perous future for many is based on reclamation. ‘To the 
Easterner, afforestation and irrigation mean one thing; to 
the Westerner, another. It is the duty of the Western teacher 
to understand the Western standpoint and to apply a cor- 
rective, if one is needed. The opening up and sale of public 
lands will be a commonplace topic to a class including sons 
ahd daughters of homesteaders. We sometimes overlook, 
however, some of its most interesting phases. For example, 
on the relation of public land sales to financial crises, see a 
chart in Miss Coman’s “ Industrial History of the United 
States,” page 287. Recall also the antagonism or indifference 
of the East to public land sales, and the relation between 
the homestead laws and immigration. 

In Western classes the Panama Canal, our Far Eastern 
possessions, Asiatic immigration, and relations with Canada 
demand a new viewpoint and added emphasis. In discus- 
sing the canal, no teacher should explain merely its military 
and diplomatic aspects, but should call attention also to its 
influence on freight-rates, commerce, the growth of cities, 
settlement and western agriculture. The main thing here 
is not the searching of authorities, for authorities cannot be 
found, but rather the stimulation and widening of interest. 
Our Pacific possessions are Western outposts, and play their 
parts in the commercial and military control of our oceanic 
backyard. Asiatic immigration is a problem in international 
relations, labor and wages, citizenship, and social homogen- 
eity. As to Canada, the East is concerned with the exchange 
of products; the West, with the intermixture and shifting of 
populations and economic competition. 

The West has its own political temper. The Westerner is 
most typically American. It is out of the West that the 
broadening, democratizing “ people’s ” movements have come. 
The student will see that the West has followed characteristic 
leaders, from Jackson, Harrison and Lincoln to Bryan, 
Roosevelt and LaFollette; and, when the fundamentals are 
understood, will find it easy to explain why the creditor East 
has repeatedly accused the debtor West of “ loose” political 
tenets and “ dangerous” economic theories. To-day, as in 
the time of Jackson, the frontier fears financial centraliza- 
tion. It still stands for democratizing tendencies: the initi- 
ative, referendum, recall, popular election of Senators, and 
the direct primary. The student should see that the present 
political alignment is no accident or sporadic phenomenon, 
but is as old as the frontier itself. 

In securing this needed emphasis, teachers will use differ- 
ent methods. Western teachers need a good deal of the 
pioneer spirit and the pioneer ingenuity. The aim should 
be, not to burden the memory, but to clarify, vitalize and 
interpret. 
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New England Association 


COLLECTION OF HISTORICAL MATERIAL, 


In response to further requests for a statement of the work 
actually accomplished by the Committee on Historical Material 
during the first two years of its existence, the following report is 
submitted with the idea of showing only the main characteristics 
of that work, and especially the composition and usefulness of the 
collection of historical material. 

The object of this collection is to afford an opportunity for the 
study, criticism and comparison of all aids to the teaching of his- 
tory, economics and government. Included in it are historical, 
political and physical desk maps; chronological and geographical 
charts; atlases; wall pictures, and smaller pictures of all kinds, 
including prints, photographs, and postcards; casts; models to illu- 
trate political and economic history, besides outline maps and 
atlases, historical note-books and the like. 

In response to a suggestion that such material should be gathered 
together, a committee was appointed in January, 1910, with in- 
structions to prepare such a collection, so far as possible, for exhi- 
bition at the spring meeting of the New England History Teach- 
ers’ Association in the following April. The time was too short to 
secure a very large permanent exhibit, so a part of the collection 
of the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, was secured, thereby 
making this first exhibition a very valuable and interesting one. 
Almost immediately it was decided to continue the work so that 
the Association would own a permanent, up-to-date, and as far as 
possible complete collection for study by its own members and by 
the teachers in New England. In July, 1910, the collection, minus 
the loans from the Teachers’ College, but increased by other 
material was exhibited during the meeting of the National Kduca- 
tion Association in Boston. A third special exhibition was given 
in the fall of 1910, when the New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Simmons College. In all the Association has ex- 
pended in gathering and collating the collection somewhat over 
$375, to say nothing of the contingent expenditures for the second 
edition of the catalogue and for the publication of special historical 
material by the Association. 

At present the collection is located in the north wing of the 
Administration Building, The Fenway, Boston. It occupies the 
wall space and part of the floor space in six rooms, besides a part 
of the curator’s room and the case containing the historical 
materials, casts, etc. One room has been devoted entirely to Amer- 
ican History, two to Ancient History, one to Continental European 
History and still another, the largest of all, to English and Eco- 
nomie History, while the office of the curator is used to display 
African and Asian exhibits. The collection includes: 

Watt Maps—Historical 30; political, 120; 
orographical, 20, and outline, 20. 

Desk Maps—Many sets, including outline maps and historical 
note-books. 

Cuarts—Chronological on standards, 7; for wall use, 4; in book 
form, 3. 

WaLL Pictures—About 200. 

SMALL PicTURES—Many sets, including prints, photographs and 
postcards, as well as a series of over one hundred illustrating the 
development of land and marine transportation. 

HistoricaAL Mopets—lIllustrating Political and Economic History 
to the number of thirty or forty. 

ATLASES—About 30. 

Gropes—Three, 

In order to make this collection of most value to the teachers 
of history, a catalogue was issued in May, 1911, in pamphlet form, 
after having appeared in the April and May numbers of the His- 
TORY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, containing a list of the objects then on 
exhibition. It was soon seen that a second edition of this would 
be necessary, but this edition was delayed until May, 1912, when 
it was published by the Riverside Press of the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. The reception given the first edition was felt to war- 
rant the issuing of the catalogue in more permanent form and in 
such a way as to be accessible to teachers throughout the country. 

After this statement as to the gathering of this collection, the 
next point is as to its usefulness. It has not been possible to 
keep an accurate account of the number of visitors to the collec- 
tion since many teachers come on Saturdays, when no member of 
the committee is habitually at Simmons College. At least two 
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History im the Secondary School 


J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, EDITOR. 


WORK OF THIS DEPARTMENT. 


In the elementary school each teacher is usually responsible for 
nearly all the instruction and training which the school attempts 
to give the pupils of a particular grade or class. In the more- 
specialized work of the secondary school, each instructor deals with 
a much more limited field, from which alone he is expected to 
develop the maximum of educational possibility. Special oppor- 
tunities and special dangers result. The high school teacher should 
have a thorough knowledge of his subject, and of the nature and 
needs of the pupils under his care. He should combine an enthusi- 
asm for and belief in his special work that will lead him to de- 
mand for it the place to which its importance in the field of 
secondary education entitles it, with a sanity and breadth that keep 
him within reasonable bounds and restrain him from a blind and 
senseless rivalry against the field. All this, of course, applies to 
the teacher of history and government. His field is one of the 
richest in educational value, but presents problems of peculiar 
complexity and difficulty. 

Every thoughtful and conscientious teacher is constantly study- 
ing these problems, and year by year more nearly approximating 
satisfactory plans and methods. No teacher is worth much who 
does not grow professionally. THe History TEACHER’s MAGAZINE 
wants to help these growing teachers of history. But it cannot 
help them effectively without their codjperation. The specialist 
scholars of the university have much to give us, but there are many 
practical problems of the daily routine, where the only really valu- 
able aid must be drawn from the successful experience of high 
school teachers themselves. To attain the highest success, there- 
fore, the MAGAZINE must have the assistance of teachers in the 
secondary schools all over the country. 

The following list of subjects for discussion, it need hardly be 
said, is suggestive and not exhaustive. Criticisms and suggestions 
for additions are greatly desired. Practical articles, based on a 
knowledge of conditions in secondary schools are needed. If you 
. are particularly interested in one of these subjects, or some other 
connected with the work, if you have given special thought or 
study to a topic or have made successful experiments toward the 
solution of some problem, will you not prepare an article and let 
us see whether it will help us to help other teachers of history? 


Topics Suggested for Discussion in “ The History Teacher’s 
Magazine.” 


1. Ainis and Values in the Teaching of History. (Not plati- 
tudes or vague theory, but a searching study from a prac- 
tical point of view.) 

2. What Results May Reasonably be Expected from the High- 
School Work in History? (Not the amount of subject 
matter, but what general results of history teaching can 
and should be secured? What is the function of the sub- 
ject in the high school?) 

3. Can History be Legitimately Used for Ethical Training or 
Influence? If so, to what extent, in what way, with what 
limitations? 

4. Can History be Legitimately Used for Inculeating Patriot- 
ism? If so, to what extent, in what way, with what lim- 
itations ? 


5. Type Lessons or Accounts Showing How to Realize Various 
Aims of Hisory Teaching. (E. g., Developing the ability 
to suspend judgment, or to hold tentative opinions; de- 
veloping a taste for historical reading; interests in public 
affairs; reading of newspapers and magazines; relating the 
past to our own life and times; etc.) 


6. Teaching Pupils How to Study. (Including the assignment 
of lessons, setting special problems, etc. Problem of the 
student who finds history his “ hardest subject who “ never 
could like history,” etc.) 

7. “ Breaking-in” Beginners. (Suggestions for dealing with be- 
ginners who have just entered from the grammar school, 
or who are taking their first high-school history. How to 
secure the advantages of initial interest, liking, intelligent 
purpose, etc. Also the introduction to a new field of 
work. ) 


8. 


10. 


1]. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


. The Notebook. 


. Supplementary 


. Lesson Plans and Topical Discussions, 


. Historical Anecdotes. 


Home-made Illustrative Material. (Maps, charts, models, 
plans, pictures, etc., inexpensively prepared by pupils and 
teacher; should be based on successful experience. ) 

(Discussions, based on actual experience, of 
what may be done and how to do it.) 

“Report ” Work. (Under various conditions, large school and 
small, large library or small; “section” supply of desk 
books; finding suitable topics and references; methods of 
assignment; length and form; number required and volun- 
tary work; credit given; question of time, etc.) 

Use of Historical Fiction, (Extent of its value, limitations, 
dangers, examples of successful use; suggested lists—brief, 
adaptation and value tested.) 

Use of a Syllabus in High-School Courses. 

How to Use Pictures. (Not merely ways of collecting them 
or exhibiting them, but detailed, concrete, plans for using 
them fruitfully with the pupils. Should be based on suc- 
cessful experience.) 

The Geographical Basis of History. (Relative emphasis; 
ways of using maps in text-books, and wall maps; outline 
maps—desk, wall, blackboard, etc.) 

veading. (Lists of books combining accept- 
able standards of scholarship with lucidity and attractive- 
ness of style that will commend them to young people who 
will not read the heavier “ authorities”; principles to gov- 
ern in selection of books; practical management of collat- 
eral reading; how to test the results.) 

Securing a Vivid Sense of Reality Regarding Past Times. 
(Treatment not merely to refer to pictures and illustrative 
material. Must show exactly how to use such material 
for the purpose indicated; also what may be done with 
very little material. The problem of how to make great 
men and women actual individual, persons, ) 

Recommendations of the Committee of Five. (Specific topics, 
methods, and plans for putting them into effect.) 

Courses of Study that are Unusual. (Out-of-the-ordinary 
plans, such as courses on nineteenth century Europe, or 
municipal civics. Discussions should be practical and based 
on successful experience. ) 

Accounts of Historical Studies made on the site of the occur- 
rences. (Based on travel, whether in this country or 
abroad, where studies have been made on the ground and 
the subject can be presented with “local color,” and with 
an understanding of high-school conditions.) 

Use of Source Material. (To what extent, in what manner, 
with what specific purposes? Results secured. Question 
of time.) 

Illustrative Source Material. (Not found in the ordinary 
collections for school use, but as well or better adapted 
to the capacity of secondary students; such material, of 
real value, might be re-published in leaflets. ) 

Industrial, Economic, and Social History. (Relative value 
and emphasis. Exposition of particular topics. Type les- 
sons, or suggestions for treating particular topics in the 
classroom. ) 

(Expositions and sug- 

gestions for treating specific topics, subjects, or periods in 

the several fields; plans for actual classroom exercises; 
stenographic reports of actual lessons.) 

(Authentic stories that are useful in 
the classroom for awakening interest, conveying definite 
impressions of the personality of historical characters, or 
throwing light on the life of other times.) 

The Teaching of Local History. 
ondary courses; methods; 


(Value; feasibility in sec- 

time devoted to work; results.) 

Practical Civies. (Not expositions of governmental machin- 
ery, such as every text-book provides, but methods and 
devices for teaching government as a practical, current, 
reality, touching the life of every pupil.) 

How to Make Reviews Profitable. 

Methods of Testing the Results of Instruction in History 
(other than through ordinary “ examinations.”). 

To What Extent and How May the History Department 
Make Use of the Work Done in Other Departments? 
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30. How Should the Secondary Work Differ from That in the 
Elementary School? (Beyond the obvious fact that the 
advanced work need not be quite so simple. Basing the 
study on American history, for example, exactly what 
ought to be the differences in substance, treatment, results 
expected, etc., in the text-book, the teacher’s methods, and 
the mode of study?) 

31. Personality of the Instructor in the Teaching of History, 

32. Department Work in Large High Schools. (Department or- 
ganization for three or more instructors; problems of ad- 
ministration and supervision; plans for “team work”; 
extent to which uniformity is desirable and feasible; de- 
partment conferences, etc, ) 

33. Recent Tendencies in the Writing of Text-books. 

34. Studies of Recent French Text-books. 


A Proposed Series of Syllabi 
TO COVER THE NEW COURSE IN MODERN HISTORY. 
By ARTHUR M. Wo trson, PH.D., anD DANIEL C. KNoWLTON, PH.D. 


The Purposes of the Series. 

In the past five or six years the more progressive students and 
teachers in the United States have come to realize that in teach- 
ing history in the secondary schools we have been laying too much 
emphasis upon the life and politics of peoples who have contributed 
but the smallest part to the institutions and customs with which 
our pupils are familiar to-day. Under the course of study recom- 
mended some fifteen years ago by the Committee of Seven, in many 
schools a full year is devoted to Ancient History and another 
year to the history of Europe from Charlemagne to the present 
day. In many schools, where only three years of history are given 
the history of Modern Europe is omitted entirely. 

While there is no disposition on the part of progressive teachers 
to minimize the importance of the contributions of ancient peoples 
to modern civilization, it is nevertheless true that even under 
the best conditions—in schools where four years of history are 
given—the pupil is apt to get an exaggerated idea of the import- 
ance of Oriental, Greek, and Roman history and often learns but 
little of the forces which created the political, social and industrial 
conditions under which he is living to-day, 

For several years a Committee of Five of the American Historical 
Association was at work devising a new course of study which 
would remedy this weakness and finally published its reeommenda- 
tions, in which it is proposed that, however the course of study 
be divided, one full year should be devoted to modern European 
history—the history of Europe since 1760. But this report, excel- 
lent as it is, gives the teacher no assistance in the problem of how 
this new course should be attacked. For teachers who continue to 
follow the old course there exist plenty of syllabi and text-books, 
atlases and note-books, topic references and lists of suggested 
readings. Those who desire te experiment with the new course 
must blaze the trail unaided by any expert advice. 

It is our hope in the series of articles and outlines which we 
propose to publish in the pages of this journal from time to time 
that we shall be able to furnish the teacher with outlines and with 
other pedagogical aids which will enable him to make intelligent 
experiments with the new course in modern history suggested by 
the Committee of Five. We cannot hope that these outlines and 
suggestions will even approach perfection. Possibly our main pur- 
pose in publishing them is to arouse thought, criticism and com- 
ment. We hope that thus in the course of the next few years we 
may arrive at a commonly-accepted groundwork upon which all 
who desire to revise their instruction to meet the need of a more 
vital course of study, a course more nearly related to present-day 
political, social and economic conditions, can build. Our minds are 
completely open, and we trust that we shall find many critics will- 
ing to offer suggestions and advice. 


The Two Dominant Factors in Modern Life. 

In drawing up these outlines of modern European history, we 
shall approach our problem by analyzing the conditions which we 
find in Europe at the present time. Our single desire will be to 
make this history as concrete in its relation to the problems of 
present-day Europe as we can. We believe, in this connection, 
that every observer will agree with us that the two greatest 
forces in European politics to-day are (1) A TRIUMPHANT DEMOC- 
RACY which is making its influence felt even in the most backward 


countries like Russia and Turkey, and (2) A KEEN INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL RIVALRY among all the countries, with the industrial 
classes in each country controlling the social and economic life of 
the people. More and more as the years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury unfolded themselves the dominance of the crown and the 
aristocratic landholder, who had controlled the politics and the 
social life of Europe for centuries, was broken and the commercial 
and industrial classes succeeded in getting control of the govern- 
ment and in setting the standards of life throughout Europe. By 
the end of the nineteenth century the influence of the crown and of 
the landholder had become, in almost every country in Europe, a 
negative influence. Forms of government, legislation, and social 
and economic ideals were dictated by the merchant and the manu- 
facturer; and to-day, in the beginning of the twentieth century, 
it appears to most thoughtful students of politics and society that 
the proletariat, the men who gain their livelihood by working in 
the fields, in the mines, and in the factories are finally coming 
into their own. Since this is so, we propose to trace these two 
great forces of modern life from their beginnings in the eighteenth 
century down to their triumph in the life of to-day. 


Social and Political Conditions in the Eighteenth Century. 


Our outlines will therefore begin with an anaylsis of the social, 
economic, and political conditions as they existed in Europe in 
the eighteenth century. We shall try to give to each of the forces 
in society—the crown, the aristocracy, the church, the middle class 
and the proletariat its share of attention. We shall try to ana- 
lyze the forms of government and the political motives which 
swayed the government. We shall try to give sufficient headings 
for the study of the intellectual and moral life of the times. 
Politically and socially, England was probably the most advanced 
of the larger countries of Europe. France, contrary to the com- 
monly-accepted notion, was probably second. Therefore, the stu- 
dent who understands conditions as they existed in these two 
countries—the two to which we shall devote most of our attention 
—will be able to appreciate how complete has been the revolution 
which has taken place in European society since that time, 





Trade and Industry in the Eighteenth Century. 


Next we shall attempt to analyze and outline the conditions of 
trade and industry which were common to Europe in the eighteenth 
century. Such an analysis will involve a brief preliminary state- 
ment of the methods of manufacture current in the principal in- 
dustries in the various countries of Europe—the guild system and 
the system of domestic manufacture. Second, we must summarize 
the history of domestic trade conditions—the fairs and the pro- 
cesses of barter and exchange. From domestic trade we shall pro- 
ceed to the conditions of international trade and the beginnings of 
the great European banking houses, the opening of the new sea 
routes to India and to the new continents in America and finally 
to the colonial enterprises of the five great trading countries of 
Europe—Spain, Portugal, Holland, England and France. Next we 
shall attempt to analyze the colonia] policy of these nations and 
development of the so-called Mercantile System by which each 
nation by trade and navigation laws endeavored to reserve for 
itself all the benefits of its commerce and manufacture, 


The Commercial Wars of the Eighteenth Century. 


Every student of history knows that the wars of the middle 
ages were almost exclusively personal—wars between feudal vassal 
and feudal lord, efforts on the part of the vassal to extend his 
feudal dominion, efforts on the part of the lord to bring his vas- 
sals into more and more complete subjection. By the beginning 
of the sixteenth century these wars were practically over. The 
kings of England, France and Spain had triumphed. In Germany 
and in Italy each of the feudal vassals had carved out for himself 
a practically independent state. Then followed a century and a 
half of religious wars—a struggle between Catholics and Protes- 
tants which ended when the treaty of Westphalia was drawn -up 
in 1648. For another half century the hostilities between the 
various countries of Europe were purely personal—efforts on the 
part of various sovereigns to increase their dominions and their 
control over affairs. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century to the treaty of 
Paris in 1763, however, the underlying motive in the wars of the 
European powers, especially of England, France, Holland and 
Spain, was the struggle for colonial empire. This era ended with 
the triumph of England and the commonly acknowledged fact that 
thenceforth hers was to be pre-eminently a maritime empire, while 
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the other European states could do no better than follow her 
lead. These conditions we shall endeavor to elucidate in the third 
of our series of outlines. 


The Political and Social Revolution—1i789-1815. 


We shall next attempt to analyze the new political and social 
conditions which were created by the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars. Though the revolution began in France, though 
the storm center in the Napoleonic Wars was never far from Paris, 
the effects of these twenty-five years of struggle were felt in the 
remotest parts of Europe and extended even to the colonies of each 
of the important states. When the era was over a new political 
and social Europe had been created. New theories of government 
were in the ascendant, new ideals of life were coming to be ac- 
cepted, and Modern Europe had come into existence. The empha- 
sis in the study of this period should therefore be placed upon the 
political, social and intellectual changes which had been wrought 
during this generation rather than upon the dramatic incidents of 
the French Revolution and the “drum and trumpet” history of 
the Napoleonic wars as is so commonly the case. 


The Industrial] Revolution. 

Coincident with the French Revolution which was the political 
and social expression of the change which was taking place in 
Europe came the Industrial Revolution, a movement of less 
dramatic interest, but probably far more important in its effect 
on modern European life. Indeed, according to Robertson (“ Eng- 
land under the Hanoverians,” p. 329), “ The Industrial Revolution 
is the true prologue to the European Upheaval.” In 1713 England 
was already a nation of shopkeepers, but as yet the national econ- 
omy was that of a trading not a manufacturing community. By 
1815, England had become a manufacturing state, with large scale 
production in special districts, capitalistic enterprises were common 
mechanical inventions had multiplied rapidly and scientific utiliza- 
tion of raw materials was the rule. Population had already redis- 
tributed itself, and all the good and evil results of a capitalistic 
society were already clearly defined. In the other countries of 
Europe this revolution followed more slowly, but before another 
generation had passed all the more progressive parts of Europe 
had been transformed. In the analysis of this revolution we shall 
lay special stress upon such features as (1) the number and vari- 
ety of inventions and the substitution of mechanical power for 
the human hand, (2) the increase of population coincident with 
the steady decline of the agricultural interests in the state, (3) 
the transition of industry from the Domestic System to the Fac- 
tory System—organized industry on a large scale, (4) the develop- 
ment of capitalistic control, (5) the improvement in the means 
of transportation, and (6) the rapid development of a complicated 
system of credit and exchange. These changes are especially 
noticeable in the textile trades, in mining, in the iron and steel 
industries, but they extend ultimately to almost every other form 
of manufacture. “ Henceforth,” as Robertson says, “the nation 
that can make the best tools and be trained how to use them to 
their utmost capacity will become the workers and the workshop 
of the world.” 

The Period of Reaction. 


Following the Congress of Vienna in 1815, comes a period of ap- 
parent reaction. This era is marked by an effort on the part of 
those who still remembered the conditions which existed before 
1789 to re-establish the “Old Régime.” But even a superficial 
study of European history between 1815 and 1848 will reveal that 
this effort was ineffective and hopeless. Political advancement was 
temporarily checked, the violence and disorder of the French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic wars offered an excuse for refusing to 
give to the people the full political fruits of their victory, but the 
check was only temporary. While reactionary statesmen like 
Metternich were endeavoring to make the world stand still, the 
middie classes in England, France, Germany and Austria were 
steadily developing the industrial resources of these countries; 
economists and thinkers were developing the theories of “ Laissez 
Faire” and of the right of the people to a constitutional form of 
government. 

Revolution of 1848; Its Political and Economic Results. 

In 1848 the storm finally broke. The Revolution of 1848 again 
should be studied from a dual point of view. It secured for many 
of the people of Europe a constitutional form of government and 
it forced the powers in control to recognize that there existed still 
another class of society whose interests must be considered—the 
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laborer, upon whom the very structure of society is built. 


From 
1848 to 1875 or 1880 the theories of the revolutionists were slowly 


being put into practice. This is the period of the final adoption 
of modern constitutions and the development of the modern state 
in England, in France, in Germany, in Austria and in Italy. By 
1880 every important European country had taken on the shape 
in which it exists to-day. Besides this, under every government 
the agitation in favor of workingmen’s rights is increasing; the 
franchise is extended; labor unions are recognized as legal; fac- 
tory legislation and workingmen’s compensation and pension acts 
are being passed; and the propaganda of the socialists is becoming 
more and more distinct, 


The Triumph of Democracy—The Growth of Industrialism. 


Since 1880, that is in the last generation, the problems of gov- 
ernment have receded further and further into the background. 
The right of the people to a share in the government is univers- 
ally recognized, forms of government and methods of legislation 
are largely fixed. What little agitation still goes on in relation to 
this subject is concerned largely with details rather than with gen- 
eral principles. The vital problems of this last generation have 
been questions of forms of industrial organization and questions 
of international and colonial trade. Less than a generation ago 
we were all primarily interested in the study of the development 
of constitutional government in Europe and the growth of the new 
nationalism in Germany, in Austria and in Italy. We could not 
then see, for example, that far more important than the unification 
of Germany under one government was to be the industrial result 
of the Franco-Prussian war. To-day the world is awake to the 
changes which have resulted in the last twenty-five years, and we 
shall therefore end our analyses by a study of the developments in 
laobr legislation, in industrial organization, of the growing in- 
fluence of the socialist party, of tariff legislation, of international 
trade agreements, the race for new markets and the creation of 
new colonial areas in Africa, in Asia and in the Pacific islands 
by the various European states. 

With all these elements clearly outlined, the student should be 
able to interpret current events and present tendencies in European 
polities, should be able to read intelligently magazine articles and 
newspaper reports of European affairs as they appear from day to 
day. 


Examination Questions in History 


The Following are the Papersjin History set for the June, 1912, 
Examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


HISTORY A—ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Group I. (Answer two questions. ) 
1. Describe the government and the life of the people in the 
Mycenaean age. 


to 


. By what steps was the ancient monarchy of Athens trans- 
formed into a democracy ? 

3. Give a full description (with date) of the battle of Marathon. 

What ancient Greek historian gives an account of the battle? 
Group II. (Answer one question. ) 

4. Describe the construction of a Greek temple and illustrate by 
a description of some particular temple. Add, if possible, a 
plan or sketch to make your description clearer. 

. Name two Greek sculptors, two Greek dramatists, and two 
Greek historians, with a work by 
ance of these men for us. 


or 


each. Show the import- 
GrouP Ill. (Answer one question.) 

6. How did a Roman of the upper classes at the time of Cicero 
spend his day? In what books outside your text-book would 
you look for information on this topic? 

7. Describe the making of a Roman road and give the names and 
routes of at least two. In what ways were Roman roads 
important In what books outside your text-book would you 
look for information on this topic? 

Group IV. (Answer two questions.) 

8. Describe the kinds of dependent states over which Rome ruled 
at the end of the third Punic War. 

9. Give an outline of at least three of the legends of early Rome 
and show how each of two “illustrates the character and 
ideals of the Romans and their beliefs concerning Rome’s 
past.” 




















10. 


6. 


_ 


6. 
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In the struggles which took place between Marius and Sulla, 
Caesar and Pompey, and Octavius and Antony, what party 
and what principles did each represent; and when did the 
struggle end in each case? 


Group V. (Answer one question.) 


. Compare the methods of organizing an empire employed by 


the Assyrians and by Alexander. 


2. Give a brief account of the Visigoths, 


Group VI. (Answer one question.) 


3. On map 41a indicate those states of Greece which successively 


gained the hegemony, writing in the approximate date when 
each state held the leadership. 


. What did Rome do with three of the remnants of Alexander’s 


empire? Draw a map to illustrate your narrative, 


HISTORY B—MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 


Group I. (Answer one question.) 


. Give a brief account of the rise and spread of Mohammedan- 


ism to the battle of Tours. 
tion of 


Draw a map and indicate the loca- 
Tours. What contemporary source would give an 
account of the Mohammedan religion? 


. Explain and make clear by a narration of events what was the 


political importance of the conversion of the Franks to Latin 
Christianity ? 


Group II, (Answer two questions.) 


. In what countries of Europe did the Northmen settle and what 


became of them in their new abodes? 


. What were the medieval notions of “interest” and a “ just 


price,” and what influence did each have upon commerce? 


. Describe the position of the De’Medici family in Florence in 


the fifteenth century and explain their part in the Revival 
of Learning. 
Group III. (Answer two questions. ) 
Describe briefly Calvin’s reforms in Geneva and account for 
his influence upon Protestantism, 


. Narrate the events suggested by the following terms and show 


what connection they had with one another; Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, Edict of Nantes, Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. a date for each, or indicate the time as 
definitely as you can. 


Give 


. Give an account of the life and works of Loyola. 


Group IV. (Answer two questions.) 


. Give a brief account of the actual conditions in France before 


the Revolution which led to the demand for “ Liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity.” 


. Describe the services of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel] in the 


unification of Italy. 


. Describe the terms and indicate the importance of the Treaty 


of Berlin, 1878. 


Group V. (Answer one question.) 


. Indicate on map 60 two important battlefields (a) in the Hun- 


dred Years’ War; (b) in the Thirty Years’ War; (c) in the 
Seven Years’ War. In your answer-book state briefly what 
influence each battle had on the outcome of the war. 


. On map 60 indicate as accurately as possible the extent of the 


empire of Charlemagne and also the modern countries into 
which that empire has been divided. 
HISTORY C—ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Group I. (Answer one question.) 


. Describe the conquest of Britain by the Angles and Saxons. 


Give dates, or indicate the time as definitely as you can. 


. (a) How did Christianity come to be established in Britain? 


(b) What was the Council of Whitby, what was its im- 
portance, and when was it held? 


Group II, (Answer two questions.) 


. Describe Alfred’s work for England. 
. Give a concise account of an English manor before 1400. 
. What were the following and what part did each play in 


medieval life: fairs, merchant gilds, craft gilds, merchant 
adventurers, villeins. 
Group IIJ. (Answer two questions.) 
Describe the life, character and death of Sir Thomas More. 
Give the title of a book written by him and indicate concisely 
the nature of the book. 


oo 


to 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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. Show by citing specific cases what the relation of Parliament 


was to the crown under the Tudors, and explain why it was 
natural that the Stuarts should take the attitude toward 
Parliament which they did. 


. State the most important consequences of the Revolution of 


1688. 


Group IV. (Answer two questions.) 


. Why did England take part in the war of the Spanish Succes- 


sion, and what were the results of the war so far as England 
was concerned? 


. Describe the reforms associated with the names of Cobden, 


Wilberforce, Gladstone. 


. What do you understand by the term the “ industrial Revolu- 


tion,” and in what way is it connected with three of the fol- 
lowing: “child labor,” “ squalid tenements,” “ trade unions,” 
“free trade”? 


7 


Group V. (Answer one question.) 


. Indicate on map 63 as accurately as possible England’s two 


most important possessions in Africa. In your answer-book 
tell briefly how she came into possession of them. 


3. On map 43 indicate as’ accurately as possibly two important 


commercial centers in England, two in Ireland, and two in 
Scotland, which became important in consequence of the 
Industrial Revolution; two university centers in England. 


HISTORY D—AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Group I. (Answer two questions. ) 


. In what ways was English colonial policy in the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries better than that of France? 


. Describe the principles of the Friends or Quakers, the founding 


of Pennsylvania, and its government to 1760. 


. What were the motives actuating the founders of four of the 


following colonies: 


Plymouth, Georgia, Maryland, Jamestown, 
New Netherland. 


Group II. (Answer one question.) 


. Give an account of Genet’s mission and of the foreign policy 


of Washington’s second administration. 


. From what class in society did the Loyalists mainly come, why 


were they opposed to the Revolution, how were they treated, 
and what became of them? 


Group III. (Answer three questions, ) 


. Compare briefly the economic conditions of the North and the 


South at the opening of the Civil War. 


. Under what circumstances and when was the state of Cali- 


fornia admitted into the Union? 


. Compare the policies of the following presidents in making 


appointments to office. Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland. 

(a) State the author and title of any book or books which 
you have used in addition to your text-book in connection 
any one of the following topics: 

(1) The life of an Englishman connected with American 
history. 
(2) A battle 
(3) A battle 
(4) Slavery. 

(5) The Tariff. 
(6) Social life in one of the Colonies. 
(b) Discuss the topic you have chosen, showing the results 
of your outside reading. 
Group IV. (Answer one question.) 

Compare the methods which the United States has employed 
(a) for the government of territory which has been contigu- 
ous and (b) for that which has been separated from her by 
the seas, and account for the differences. 

Why has the Senate become a much more powerful body than 
the House of Representatives, and in what sense may it be 
said to have “usurped powers belonging to the House and 
the President ”? 

Group V. (Answer one question.) 

On map 30 indicate as accurately as possible the possessions 
which the United States owns outside the limits of the 
states. In your answer-book state briefly the circumstances 
by which she came into control of each of these possessions. 

On map 31 indicate approximately the areas west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains which were settled between 1783 and 1803, 
and between 1803 and 1820. In your answer book account 
for the rapidity with which the later portions were settled. 


or campaign of the American Revolution. 
or campaign of the Civil War. 
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How Is the Teacher of Elementary History Prepared? 


BY SARAH A. DYNES, HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, TRENTON, N. J. 


The function of the department of history in preparing normal 
students to teach in the grades may be briefly stated thus: 

1, To make clear the distinction between efficient teaching and 
a performance called teaching which wastes the pupil’s 
energy, retards his progress and perverts his conception of 
what history really is. 

2. To demonstrate how to study history intelligently and how 
to teach it. 

3. To make the would-be teacher conscious of the mental opera- 
tions he performs in studying history, to induce him to try 
to discover how others learn history, and to stimulate him 
to undertake to guide the mental operations of children who 
are studying history. 

4. To make clear the nature and purpose of courses of study 
in history and how the various branches of the school cur- 
riculum are related. 

5. To stimulate the would-be teacher to continue to grow in 
knowledge of subject matter and in power to understand 
children. 

A man may cross a bridge daily without knowing very much 
about the laws of gravitation or the laws of mechanics, but the 
person who undertakes to build a bridge must observe the condi- 
tions and principles involved in bridge making or he will fail to 
make a safe bridge. In a similar manner a person may do vig- 
orous thinking without knowing that he is thinking according to 
psychological laws, but if he enters the field of teaching and has 
a definte end in view—to secure healthy, mental progress and to 
avoid arrest and waste—he is likely to fail as a director of mental 
activity unless the conditions involved in the process are known to 
‘him. Consequently a knowledge of both subject matter and edu- 
cational psychology will help him to gain control of the condi- 
tions under which he is to work. 

The would-be teacher who is preparing to teach history must 
know the difference between good and bad teaching. To label the 
one as good and the other as bad is not sufficient. Each must be 
analyzed carefully to determine why the one is good and the 
other bad. The most glaring defects are easily found and are 
well stated in the following descriptions: “ The teacher assigns a 
fixed number of pages in the text-book to be memorized; pupils 
repeat the text in recitation; they are examined in the text-book 
at the close of a certain number of weeks; the subject is then 
dropped, and usually most willingly. The result is that pupils 
pass from these schools by the hundred with a brief mental en- 
cumbrance of names, dates, and events—mere baggage. In other 
schools no text-book is used. The teacher talks and pupils take 
notes, The teacher is not a special student of history, but he 
ean talk text-book on a small scale. The notes of the pupils are 
swept into a table to be memorized. The recitation is the story 
after the teacher, and with unique variations by the pupil. The 
text-book abbreviates the larger work; the teacher abbreviates 
the text-book; the pupil abbreviates the teacher. The results are 
a meager amount of disconnected facts and a certain uncertainty 
in the mind of the pupil which leaves him conscious of his own 
ignorance. Instruction in history conducted in either of these 
ways is time wasted, energy wasted, history perverted and intel- 
ligent elementary knowledge of the subject stifled.” 

To-day the best teachers of history in the lower grades create 
an atmosphere for the reception of what is to be taught. ‘hey 
are constantly stimulating the pupils to observe and to make 
mental pictures. They aim to give the pupil a vivid impression 
of concrete objective reality. Such teachers make an opportunity 
for each child to see, to touch and to handle the things talked 
about whenever it is possible and then plan their work so as to 
compel the pupils to use what they already know in new com- 
binations. Such teachers realize that elementary work in his- 
tory must be picture-making. Words that are not filled with 
meaning or significance comprehensible to a child symbolize noth- 
ing to him although the same words may be filled with rich con- 
tent for his teacher who has had wider experience. When graphic 
illustration is used to help out verbal expression, the intelligent 
teacher knows from experience that it is the pupil’s needs which 
must determine the character of the illustration used. Her ex- 


perience has also taught her that illustrations which stimulate 
one pupil may only confuse another. Consequently she is ever 
on a voyage of exploration to discover what experiences the pupils 
have had in schoot and out of school that may throw light upon 
the best way of introducing new material to them so as to stimu- 
late their realizing imagination. She uses pictures and other illus- 
trative material and by means of construction work gives the pupil 
an opportunity to show what conception he has formed of the wig- 
wam, or the bow, or the boat or the home of other days. 

Our best history teachers fully realize that if pupils are to re- 
produce in their mental processes the pageants, the explorations, 
the amusements, the conveyances of a by-gone age, the senses and 
the memory must first be trained to furnish the necessary material 
out of which the imagination can construct the pictures, No 
normal child is wholly unimaginative, but some forms of imagina- 
tion are infinitely richer than others. Nothing worth while in his- 
tory can be done by a pupil unless he has the concrete imagery 
that the language of teacher or the book or the classmate ought 
to suggest. The past can never be reconstructed by a person who 
has mere verbal imagination. Consequently the best teachers 
utilize gesture, pantomime and dramatization to secure imagery 
and to stimulate expression. Experience has taught such teach- 
ers to make appeals to the child’s mind by as many avenues as 
possible—eyes, ears, hands and vocal organs. 

The story is used to enlarge the child’s experience by enlisting 
his sympathy. Through the story he becomes acquainted with 
children of other lands and other times. It also increases his com- 
prehension of his own former experiences and stimulates him to 
observe the life about him. The informal conversational lessons. 
give the children an opportunity to question about points that are 
not clear. Only through imagination combined with sympathy can 
any student of history hope to appreciate the point of view or to 
enter into the feelings or to understand the motives and character 
of any important historical personage. Consequently the sympa- 
thetic imagination ought to be cultivated in children. 

On the other hand, most of the poor teaching of history in the 
lower grades is due to the teacher’s failure to grasp the signifi- 
cance of her task. Some inexperienced teachers and nearly all poor 
teachers make the mistake of TELLING the pupils Too mucH. To 
the minds of such teachers mere verbal memory, “ word.getting,” 
passes for information. They do not understand why it is neces- 
sary to stimulate curiosity, observation and imagination. Other 
poor teachers are endeavoring to carry out precepts that are sound, 
but they have so little skill in detecting whether the children are 
listless or alert that they confuse the children by too many illus- 
trations and diagrams which are not understood. Still others 
lack the sympathy and tact necessary to understand child-nature. 
They lack the insight necessary to discover the real causes of a 
child’s actions or behavior. They cannot discern the various com- 
binations of different characteristics, and are so utterly blind where 
child-nature is concerned that they blunder constantly in judging 
the pupil’s conduct. For instance, when a child makes a statement 
which to the initiated shows that he still has difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the objective and subjective worlds of his ex- 
perience the teacher accuses him of telling a falsehood. A child 
whose sense of private ownership in property is undeveloped the 
teacher charges with theft and is unnecessarily alarmed about his 
future. There is still another type of teacher who fails to get 
near to children and so is incapable of directing their mental 
processes. She approaches them with a pompous tread, a cold, 
searching eye and a “ world-sufficient-unto-itself” air. She in- 
spires either hatred or fear, but lacks the imagination to see how 
her conduct affects the pupils. Not such a person were 
born again and the gods were kind to her could she become fit to 
teach history to children. The successful teacher of little children 
knows how to interpret children’s play as well as their serious 
moods, their dreams and aspirations, their faults and their dan- 
gers. She can give indirect suggestion and put a child at 
and can tell stories well. She sees clearly, feels keenly and tells 
a tale with zest. Such teachers bridge the gap between the adult 
and the child, and are richly rewarded by additional joy in living 
as well as by greatly increased power in enabling little children 


unless 
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to understand themselves and to interpret the world about them. 
They have a just comprehension of the conditions surrounding 
child life as well as of the fundamental principles upon which all 
good teaching must be based. 

The chief purpose of the foregoing discussion is to awaken 
interest and stimulate curiosity as to how history should be 
studied and how it should be taught. The normal students are 
then required to study a short period of American history in order 
to demonstrate by a little practical experience how valuable it is 
to examine even the text-book with care. They learn for what 
class of students the book was intended, the purpose of the author 
in writing it and the character of his preparation for such a task. 
They make note of how much outside reading is necessary to make 
the statements of the text-book intelligible to the members of the 
normal class. Their attention is called to the character and 
amount of additional reading suggested by the author. They are 
requested to note how much additional illustration and elucidation 
must be given by the teacher or certain members of the class betore 
all members of the class gain clear notions of all passages. They 
are also requested to note to what extent geographical knowledge 
is essential to an adequate comprehension of some of the facts. 
They note the use made of contemporary material and the cau- 
tions given for its selection. The reports on outside reading give 
the members of the class an opportunity to compare three or four 
good secondary historians in their treatment of the period under 
discussion as to the character of facts selected, the manner of 
grouping and the placing of emphasis. 
also learn from experience what biographies add interest to the 
study and make the whole period seem more real. hey learn 
that certain passages of literature make some of the impressions 
of events and problems more vivid and hence more permanent. 
They also get considerable practice in using printed bibliographies, 
card catalogues, indexes, tables of contents and a knowledge of the 
history material on that period contained in three libraries—the 
library of the State Normal School, the Free Public Library of the 
City of Trenton and the State Reference Library in the State 
House. 

A normal! student, after spending several weeks in study of this 
character on a short period with which he supposed he was quite 
familiar, begins to understand why a teacher of history for any 
given period needs a more extensive knowledge of that period than 
is to be found in a single text-book or in two or three different 
text-books plus a few accounts taken from encyclopaedias. He 
is in a better frame of mind now to anticipate some of the 
difficulties that seventh- and eighth-grade pupils will encounter 
in using text-books. Because his work is done with twenty-five 
or thirty classmates each student has an opportunity to see dif- 
ferent points of view of classmates and their different ways of 
arriving at the same conclusions. He will note different degrees of 
aptitude and skill in the use of the tools of history and historic 
material. One student is quick to glean just what an author 
says, but shows little power in analyzing it or recognizing its 
significance. Some students are slow to detect a bias in an author 
even when warned that it is there. Others can discern a bias or 
test for the truth of an assertion without assistance from the 
teacher. Some show little power to summarize their knowledge. 
Others can summarize or outline a chapter readily, but show only 
a meager amount of skill in giving a word picture of a scene or 
situation. Some students show little skill in the use of a dic- 
tionary or an encyclopaedia or an atlas or a map of any kind. 
Not infrequently a student can give the substance of a paragraph 
be is unable to tell how the author stated it. If he reads 
three accounts, different renderings of the same event, he cannot 
keep them separate. All the students have gained some knowledge 
of the value of historic manuals and the value of appeals to the 
eye and hand, as well as the ear and the voice in history study. 

The length of time devoted to such study and the amount of 
ground covered vary from class to class. It is the student’s atti- 
tude of mind rather than his amount of knowledge which deter- 
mines when the class will take up the more strictly pedagogical 
part of their training. In the preceding study the normal] student 
has had his attention centered upon how students of his own age 
study history. His attention is now directed to the child and the 
nature of his equipment. His knowledge of psychology is re- 
viewed for the purpose of determining what mental trait is most 
predominant in the early years of school life, in the grammar 
grades and in the high school. The function which the imagination 
plays in learning history in the primary grades, in the grammar 
grades and in the high school is abundantly illustrated. Its func- 
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tion in the teaching of history and in the writing of history are 
explained. The elementary teacher has for one of her problems to 
find material by means of which the pupil’s imagination may be 
enriched and a foundation laid for the future study of history. 
She endeavors to widen his horizon, enlarge his sympathies, and 
thus prevent the possibility of vulgarity and narrowness later in 
life. Such work is not, strictly speaking, history at all, but it has 
great value for the later stages of the work. It is by means of 
the imagination that one can magnify, diminish, qualify and com- 
bine experiences so as to make them serve for purposes entirely 
new. One needs accurate experiment, sense impression, memory 
and observation for the imagination to work upon. The imagina- 
tion thus stimulated when controlled by experience and reflection 
enables one to reconstruct the past. It enables one to put himself 
in another’s place and thus learn charity or reverence. The normal 
student is led to see that no other subject in the elementary school 
offers a greater wealth of possible material for stimulating the 
imagination of the learner. When the pupil of the upper grades 
or the student in the high school begins to reflect, to trace rela- 
tions, to compare, to contrast, to pass judgment the value of each 
mental process will depend largely upon the accuracy with which 
his imagination can revive the pictured scene. Each person’s type 
of mind is largely determined by the character of the images 
which predominate. Since the eye can see in any object or social 
group only what the eye brings the power of seeing, the normal 
student can readily realize the necessity of encouraging children in 
the earlier years of school life to observe the simple conspicuous 
elements in the society about them in order to enable them to 
picture other societies. Making due allowance for hereditary apti- 
tude, that kind of mental imagery will predominate which is be- 
fore the mind most frequently. The cultivation of a given sense 
develops the corresponding form of imagination. The motor sense 
should receive more emphasis than it has in the past. It has 
usually been unduly neglected. An elementary teacher must never 
lose sight of the fact that to vivify every fact or event taught the 
pupil will be a great saving of time later. To widen and vivify 
his imagination is to enrich life for him. 

The normal student is. next led to see how the history taught 
in one grade prepares for the next. The value of each phase of 
history as a means to excite and direct mental power is empha- 
sized. Courses of study are examined to see what experts think 
ought to be selected. The attention of the student is called to the 
necessity of viewing history in longitudinal sections, LKach stu- 
dent is required to consider the course of study as a scheme of 
work in which the subject matter unfolds gradually year by year 
and thus corresponds to the growth of mind itself. The normal 
student gains this knowledge partly through oral instruction, partly 
through reading supplemented by personal observation in the grades 
for verification. No person can teach well unless he is an earnest stu- 
dent of mind-activity, as well as subject matters. No normal 
student can interpret intelligently the devices which he has seen 
used unless he knows how and why they work. Not until the 
normal student has gained considerable insight into the mental 
characteristics of children in the various grades and can see the 
possibilities of history used as a means to stimulate the child’s 
mental activity, and recognizes the real nature of the teaching pro- 
cess is he prepared to read with intelligence works discussing the 
educational value of history or books on methods in history, At- 
tention is called to the fact that most of the values claimed for 
history do not apply to history that is taught in either the ele- 
mentary school or the high school. The educational values that 
may be derived from history as a school study are never gained 
unless the subject is well taught. 

Side by side with the observation of children in the class rooms 
and on the playground, the normal students are receiving instruc- 
tion upon how to use illustrative material effectively, how to con- 
duct conversational lessons that will induce correct habits of mind, 
how to select stories suitable to a given class and how to tell a 
story well. They discuss also the use and abuse of the text-book 
in grammar grades, the value of supplementary reading, the value 
of careful assignments, the necessity for drills and reviews and 
summaries, the value of dramatization and pageants. The effective 
use of the recitation period in the seventh and eighth grades and 
the teacher’s opportunity to elucidate, amplify and supplement the 
text as well as to test and to guide the work of the pupils are 
discussed, The normal] students are familiar with the character of 
text-books used in the grades in which they observe and they are 
now given an opportunity to examine other history material suita- 
ble for young children. Collections of biographical tales, stories of 
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inventions, and of industries, and supplementary readers, and text- 
books. At least one written report is required of each student. 
The object of which is to test their ability to find material suita- 
ble for a grade teacher’s use and material suited to children’s use. 
They are requested to look up the teacher’s material first, Defin- 
ite books are assigned and topics are selected with care. Most of 
the written reports are in outline form sufficiently full to convince 
the teacher that the student has really complied with the require- 
ment, It will not be necessary to go into further detail as to the 
character and purpose of this work as those specially interested 
ean find in Tue History TEACHER’s MaGazine for November, 
1910, pp. 53 to 56, a full account of the teacher’s preparation for 
introducing Daniel Boone to pupils in the Fifth Grade. Another 
article in the same magazine for February, 1911, pp. 134 and 135 
discusses “Interpretation a Function of the History Teacher.” 
Both articles were contributed by me and convey some idea of the 
spirit in which I feel the work ought to be done. 

Normal students are encouraged to widen their experience of 
children in all possible ways. One's first-hand experience with 
children on the playground and in the class room will vitalize 
what is read about them, will increase one’s sensitiveness to their 
expressive acts, will enable one to learn much from every child 
with whom it is his privilege to live and consequently he will be 
of greater service to children in general. A second step in gaining 
a wider experience of children is to look at them through the 
eyes of a person who is gifted in interpreting child nature. This 
gives the normal student an opportunity to compare his own in- 
sight with that of another. The possible number of children of 
different types that one may know will be greatly increased by 
this means. To my mind one of the cleverest stories about chil- 
dren written in the last twenty years is “Emmy Lou, Her Book 
and Heart,” by George Madden Martin [McClure Phillips & Co., 
New York, 1902). It is especially suggestive to a history teacher 
who examines it for the sake of seeing how Emmy Lou gets into 
difficulty with historic phraseology and by what slow stages she 
finally gains the experience necessary to put content into the 
terms. At the age of eleven she is trying to understand the 
meaning of “ social sets,” “election,” “a poll,” “a heretic,” “ demo- 
cratic institutions,” “a republican,” “a democrat” and “ family 
tree.” To all of these terms she is introduced through conversa- 
tions with children of her own age or with her Uncle Charlie, The 
story is told in a charming manner and throws much light on the 
development of the historic sense in a child who is quite unfortun- 
ate in both home and school. This is only one out of scores of 
books now on the market which help inexperienced teachers to 
gain greater insight into the inner life of boys and girls and reveal 
the nature of the difficulties encountered in school work in the 
grades, 

Any adequate preparation of a teacher of history includes prac- 
tical work in teaching classes under guidance in order to give the 
would-be teacher a better hold upon the educational significance 
of the subject matter he is acquiring, and, at the same time, to 
vitalize and illuminate his theories of method. It aims to make 
him a thoughtful, alert student of the teaching process rather than 
to help him to get immediate proficiency. Intelligent supervisors 
know that it is possible to gain what seems to be immediate skill 
at the cost of power to go on growing. A first condition of mental 
growth in a learner is to give ATTENTION without reserve or quali- 
fication to the subject in hand. The normal student who gains the 
power to recognize the signs of its presence or absence and knows 
how to initiate and maintain such attention and how to test it is 
in a position to discriminate the genuine from the sham and has 
the capacity to further the one and discourage the other. Such 
power is a mark of psychological maturity and is acquired slowly. 
Such a student can criticize his own teaching because he has an 
aim in view and an intelligent comprehension of some means by 
which his purpose may be furthered. He can tell how and why 
certain devices work because he has become sensitive to the inter- 
action of mind upon mind and so is prevented from becoming a 
slave to rule and device. He will become instead an intelligent 
critic as to their proper use and adaptation. He may now be 
trusted to read treatises on methods in history and to take the 
responsiblity of class instruction. He has been led to see how the 
power he gains in narration, description, and exposition in the de- 
parment of English increases his skill in teaching history. In a 
similar manner he recognizes the value of his study of manual 
arts, geography, et cetera, in relation to the study and the teach- 
ing of history. His participation in student activities adds to his 
self-confidence and initiative and induces him to study social 


groups. 
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The above description of work is intended to convey in a general 
way the spirit in which the course in methods in history is con- 
ducted, and its relation to other courses in the school. This is the 
only course in history that is REQUIRED of all students who gradu- 
ate from the Normal School. The time devoted to it is nineteen 
weeks, five recitations per week, Elective courses are offered for 
those who wish to gain greater proficiency in subject-matter. Each 
of these courses consists of five recitations per week for nineteen 
weeks. The aim is to stimulate the historical imagination, te train 
the historic judgment and to inculcate historic insight. The re- 
quired reading consists of biographies, standard histories and col- 
lections of source material in English or in English translations. 
The minimum requirement of outside reading averages about 75 
pages per week, but the abler students always read more. In the 
recitation period there are no set or formal lectures. The time is 
devoted to clearing up difficulties, or in making comments upon 
reports given in class. Not infrequently the reinforcing of signifi- 
cant points or the elucidation of some point by a new author may 
consume the whole time of a recitation period. The tests include 
oral and written reports on “search topics,” the construction of 
outlines, maps, bibliographies, point by point comparisons and oc- 
casional written lessons to test daily preparation. For the past 
twelve years four different elective courses have been offered each 
year. Last year five were offered. The electives include: 

1. A course in Medieval History from 800 A.D. to the close of 

the thirteenth century. 

2. A course on the Renaissance and the Protestant Revolt. 

3. A course in English History during the reigns of the Tudors 

and Stuarts. 

4. A course on the French Revolution, 

5. A course in European History from 1815 to 1870. 

6. A course in English History in the nineteenth century. 

7. A course in Contemporary European History since 1870 which 
emphasizes the expansion of Europe into Africa and Asia. 

8. An advanced course in American History. 


9. The Industrial and Social History of England and America 
since the middle of the eighteenth century. 
[This course continues throughout the school year 38 weeks 
5 recitations per week, and was given for the first time in 
1910 and 1911.] 

A large percentage of the students have always elected coursés 
in history. No student upon graduation has a mastery of the sub- 
ject-matter and they are all sufficiently intelligent to. be aware of 
the fact, but they have acquired the habit of studying history mm 
an intelligent way and most of them have both the ability and 
the inclination to continue to study it. All of them realize that 
no pupil can interpret history except in the light of his own experi- 
ence, and consequently understand the necessity of trying to look 
at subject-matter arranged for any grade from the standpoint of 
the pupils to be taught and appreciate the value of knowing their 
interests when trying to promote genuine mental growth. Nat- 
urally they lack skill in selecting material and in adapting it as 
well as in the mechanics of class management. Only an abund- 
ance of practice can make one proficient in these directions. We 
fondly hope that some of them may in due time gain that sympa- 
thetic insight into both subject-matter and child-nature that char- 
acterize the inspiring and artistic teacher and that none of tuem 
will be guilty of mere slavish imitation. 


The first Norman-American Convention was held at Concordia 
College, Moorehead, Minn., and the Agricultural College at Fargo, 
N. D., on July 11-15. The exercises were conducted in both the 
English and Norwegian languages. The purpose of the conven- 
tion was to promote an interest in the history of North America 
and Northern Europe and in the literature, music, art and archae- 
ology of the northern races, The publication of the proceedings 
and of the formation of a library, the encouraging of the transla- 
tion and publication of the original documents and the exhibition 
of northern antiquities, are among the aims of the convention. 
The occasion of the calling of the convention was the gift of a 
replica of the statue of Rollo in the city of Rouen, presented by 
the citizens of that city to the Norman races in America. The 
following constitute the officers of the convention: Dr. Herman 
Fjelde, Abercrombie, N. D., president; Professor J. A. Aasggaard, 
Moorehead, Minn., vice-president; William J. Trimble, Fargo, 
N. D., vice-president; Mr. Peter Thoresen Reite, Moorehead, Minn., 
secretary. 





Ineports from the listorical Field 


WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR. 


Dr. John Haynes has been promoted from the position of master 
in the Dorchester High School, Boston, Mass., to the position of 
Master, Head of the Department of History, in the Hyde Park 
High School of the same city. 


At the annual meeting of the Maryland Association the following 
officers were elected: Mr. Percy L. Kaye, president; Dr. Ralph 
Magoffin, vice-president; Miss Ella V. Ricker, secretary. 


“Tlliteracy in Colonial Days” is a subject discussed in a his- 
torical bulletin of the Bureau of Education, the data having been 
gathered by an examination of signatures of legal and other doc- 
uments of other days for the purpose of ascertaining the number 
of signers who used their marks, While the data is not at all 
conclusive, Massachusetts occupied the most advanced educational 
position in the seventeenth century, while Virginia brings up the 
rear. The Dutch of New York and the Germans of Pennsylvania 
occupied intermediate positions. These are all the colonies for 
which data has been compiled. 


Mr. John R. Sutton, of the Oakland High School, has just fin- 
ished the manuscript of a manual on the Government of California. 
The work is designed for the use of voters as well as high school 
and college students. It is expected that it will appear during 
the summer. 


Scottish Historical Association. 

The secretary of the recently-formed Scottish Historical Asso- 
ciation is Mr. W. A. Ross, the Royal High School, Edinburgh. A 
branch of the association was formed for Edinburgh and the south- 
east of Scotland, and already contains over one hundred and thirty 
members, The west of Scotland Branch has also been formed. 


“ History”: a Quarterly. 

The second number of this new quarterly magazine, April-June, 
1912, contains as leading articles: ‘“‘ How Geography Has Controlled 
History,” by J. Fairgrieve; ‘“‘ Monasteries and Monastic Life in the 
Middle Ages,” by Everard L. Guilford; “ The Teaching of European 
History in American Universities,” by H. F. B. Wheeler; “ The 
Dance Historically Reviewed,” by N. H. J. Westlake; “ The Seven 
Deadly Sins of Historical Teaching,” by Hilda Johnstone, and 
“The Viking Age,” by Professor Allen Marver. The business ad- 
dress of the magazine is 44 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Exchange Professors with France. 

Notice has been received that the Ministry of Public Instruction 
of the French Government has selected Professor George Grafton 
Wilson, of Harvard University, as exchange professor with France 
for 1912-13. His term of service will be spent at the University 
of Paris. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Leaflet No. 30, containing a report of the proceedings of the 
sixth annual meeting of the English Historica] Association, ap- 
peared in June. Professor Ramsay Muir’s paper on “ The Rela- 
tions of History and Geography” appeared in “ History,” a quar- 
terly magazine for the student and the expert, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 





41-54. A summary of the discussion on the attitude of the teacher 
towards controversial questions of the present day is given in the 
leaflet. 


THE NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION. 


The Nebraska History Teachers’ Association held its spring 
meeting at Omaha, May 3d and 4th. On the afternoon of May 3d, 
through the courtesy of the Omaha Teachers’ Lecture Course, the 
association listened to an inspiring and helpful lecture by Dr. 
A. B. Hart. In the evening, through the courtesy of the Harvard 
Club of Nebraska, the members of the association participated in 
a dinner given in honor of Dr. Hart in the Paxton Hotel parlors, 
and afterwards listened to a delightful address by him on “ Pres- 
ent Conditions in China.” 

The association assembled Saturday morning at the High School 
building. The first part of the program was a paper by Miss 
Eugene Mackin, of the Omaha High School, on “ Material for 
Teaching Greek History.” Miss Mackin had assembled the finest 


collection of the sort ever seen in Nebraska, The walls of the 
large room were literally covered with pictures of every sort 
known to the teaching profession that bear on this subject. There 
were many stacks of these besides in various parts of the room. 
A very extensive list of maps and charts had been loaned by 
various publishing houses. All the latest and best books on Greek 
history were collected in one part of the room. There were also 
models and specimens of statuary and collections of old Greek 
coins and other remains from Greek life. Finally Miss Mackin 
ran a fine collection of slides through the lantern. Her purpose was 
to call attention to the various kinds of material and indicate their 
relative value in teaching the subject. She also spoke of their 
cost and where they might be obtained. Opportunity was given 
for the members to pass around and examine all the material at 
closer range. This one part of the program was worth the whole 
time and expense of the meeting. 

At noon, through the courtesy of the Commercial Club of Omaha, 
the members took luncheon together at the Delft Tea Room. ‘This 
turned out to be a very delightful affair. 

The chier event of the afternoon session was a “ model recita- 
tion in Greek History, based on source material.” A class of about 
twenty-five was supplied by the Omaha High School, and Dr. Fling, 
of Nebraska University, conducted the recitation. The subject 
of the lesson was the Greek religion of the Homeric age. As Dr. 
Fling proceeded with the recitation he lectured to the association, 
explaining the work and indicating what might be done in the 
high school and how it ought to be done. 

Printed “ instructions for the lesson” were distributed. On these 
“instructions ” were found. 


1. “ Subject of the lesson,” indicating what and where in definite 
terms. 


2. “ Preparation of the lesson,” stating exactly what was to be 
done, analyzed into the various steps to be taken. 


3. “ Example,” in which the answer to one question was carried 
through the various processes of “ collecting material,” “ in- 
terpreting the material,” “arranging the interpretations in 
logical order,” and finally “combining the logical arrange- 
ment into sentences.” 


At the business meeting a new constitution was adopted. In 
order to give stability and continuity to the association, the sec- 
retary is to be elected for a five-year term, and the vice-president 
is to become each year the next president. The new officers elected 
are:: President, Mrs. Ada I. Atkinson, Omaha; vice-president, Miss 
Mattie C. Ellis, Peru; secretary, Miss Julia Wort, Lincoln. 

We returned ‘to our homes Saturday night, feeling that Omaha 
had treated us royally and that we had had a very profitable 
meeting. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION, JULY MEETING. 


The semi-annual meeting of the History Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association was held Saturday, July 13th, 1912, in 
the faculty room, California Hall, President W. J. Cooper pre- 
siding. 

The chief paper of the session was read by Dr. Daggett, of the 
University of California, the topic being “ Economics in the High 
School.” In opening Dr. Daggett said that Economics in the High 
School is as important as History, and prepares the pupil for life. 
He gave the result of an investigation he had made as to the 
number of high schools teaching Economics in the United States in 
which he found that sixty per cent. of the schools of the United 
States and forty per cent. of the schools of California are offering 
courses of Economics in some form. He thinks that the demand 
for the subject is constantly increasing. In continuing he said that 
the objects of Economics in the high school are, first, to describe, 
and make the student familiar with, the nature of economic prob- 
lems; second, to show the complexity of economic problems; third, 
to show that those problems can be analyzed; fourth, to give prac- 
tice in analysis, and, fifth, to discuss general principles. 

In regard to the methods of teaching Economics he found that 
the classes are usually small and that the recitation method is fav- 
ored rather than the lecture method. He discussed at some length 
the use of tests, questions, reports, outlines, etc., and showed how 
they could best be used effectively. 
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The discussion was opened by Mr. Haven Edwards, of the Uak- 
land High School, who emphasized the need for Economics in the 
schools, pointing out that the latest gospel is the gospel of effi- 
ciency, and that to secure efficiency the high schools must increase 
instruction along the lines that would develop it. He showed that 
Economics is of prime importance to both girls and boys in secur- 
ing household efficiency as well as political and social efficiency. 

tle answered the three chief objections to the teaching of Econ- 
omics in the high schools, namely, that the subject is too hard, 
that there are not enough efficient and trained teachers of the 
subject, and that the college is the place to study it, by showing 
that as students have proved their ability to do hard thinking in 
other subjects, such as Physics, they can do it in Economics; sec- 
ond, that the demand for trained teachers will soon create a sup- 
ply, and, third, that most of the students in high schools do not 
go to college and that they are the ones who need instruction in 
the high schools. Maupe F. Stevens, Secretary. 





The Training of High School Teachers of History* 
By CHAIRMAN Freperic L. Paxson. 


The Committee on the Certification of High School Teachers of 
History was appointed in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, at its Evanston 
meeting, in 1911. As organized by President McLaughlin, the 
Committee consists of the following members: F. H. Anderson, 
E. C, Barker, G. L. Jones, L. M. Larson, 0. G. Libby, St. George L. 
Sioussat, J. W. Townsend, J. Viles, W. C. Wilcox, J. P. Willard, 
J. A. Woodburn, and F. L. Paxson, chairman. These members 
have been in active correspondence among themselves and with 
the chairman of the Committee during the past year. It has not 
been possible for them to meet as a body, but there have been a 
number of personal conferences, As the result of a year’s work, 
the Committee now has before it its problem clearly defined and 
ready to-be considered point by point. 

From the beginning it was apparent to the Committee that 
there are three classes of teachers of history in the high schools. 
These are, first, those whose preparation includes a standard 
college course; second, those who have had something less than 
the training of the ordinary bachelor; third, those who, having 
completed a college course, have taken one or more years of spe- 
cialized instruction in the historical field. After considerable cor- 
respondence relating to these three classes, the Committee decided 
to confine its attention for the present to the class first men- 
tioned; those persons who have received the bachelor’s de- 
gree. Although these do not include all the existing teachers of 
history, it was felt that the Association ought not to countenance 
the appointment in high schools of persons whose preparation has 
fallen below that of the regular college course. On the other hand, 
while the Committee would be glad to see the requirement for the 
history teacher raised so as to include graduate preparation, it 
believes that this ideal is of the future and does not call for im- 
mediate consideration at this time. Accordingly, the Committee 
has devoted itself to a study of the problems involved in pre- 
paring the college graduate who proposes to teach history in the 
high schools. 

In considering the college course with reference to the needs of 
the teacher of history, the first question has to do with the pro- 
portion of the undergraduate work to be allotted to the depart- 
ment of history. The standard college course consists of about 
120 semester-hours or credits. These credits are variously de- 
scribed in different institutions, but, in general, most institutions 
approximate this amount of work. Whether history, when taken 
for professional preparation, should include 20 per cent. or 40 
per cent, or even 60 per cent. of these 120 credit hours, is the 
fundamental problem, and the Committee, through a sub-com- 
mittee, is now devoting its attention to the matter. A second 
question, important, though less fundamental, relates to the per- 
centage of hours to be allotted to collateral subjects including 
political economy, political science, and sociology. It is the be- 
lief of the Committee that the course ought to include work in 
these fields, in addition to the work in history. The amount of 
work that ought to be taken in these fields is under consideration 
in a second sub-committee. 

Having determined the number of hours of history which ought 


* This is the preliminary report made at Bloomington, Ind, May, 1912, by a 
Committee that was appointed a year ago. 


to be required in the standard college course, it becomes necessary 
to determine the distribution of these hours among elementary 
and advanced courses. It is usually the custom to begin college 
history with an elementary survey course which is variously 
placed in the fields of general European history, English history, 
ancient history, or American history. ‘These courses appear to be 
conducted with reference to general training and to method of 
study. The question has arisen as to whether the prospective 
teacher ought to be required to cover the ground of all of the 
four high-school units in elementary courses, or whether his time 
will be better spent under a different arrangement, The possi- 
bilities with reference to survey courses seem to be limited to 
three. The student may be required to cover the whole field in 
four courses of, say, six credit hours each, thus devoting a mini- 
mum of twenty-four one hundred twentieths of his college work 
to elementary courses. Or, secondly, he may be required to cover, 
say, two of the six-credit courses with an expenditure of twelve 
one hundred twentieths, and may thus be allowed to devote the 
surplus of his time to advanced specialized work in some limited 
fields of history. The Committee has been much impressed by the 
problem of intellectual discipline and historical equipment raised 
at this point, and no decision has yet been reached. A third 
possibility is the creation of a special course for teachers. Such 
a course might well cover two years and involve twelve units of 
work. In this course the whole field of high-school history might 
be covered. The answer to the question as to the distribution of 
the hours allotted to history is likely to be in the direction of 
one of the three suggestions. As to which one, it is too early to 
make a prophecy; but the Committee is confident that it has taken 
a long step towards the solution of the problem in having analyzed 
it clearly and concretely. 

A portion of the undergraduate training in history will cer- 
tainly be allotted to advanced courses covering limited periods in 
which the student shall have a chance to acquire an intimate 
knowledge of the historic mind and historical procedure. How 
much time shall be given to these courses necessarily depends upon 
the answer to the questions stated above. How these courses shall 
be arranged, how they shall be conducted, needs careful considera- 
tion, which is being given to it by a sub-committee. 

There is still a third type of course, which has been brought to 
the attention of the Committee, and upon which investigations 
are being made. A course in the methods of teaching history is 
now given in several of the larger universities, sometimes within 
the department of education or pedagogy. There appears to be 
a nearly unanimous opinion that such a course ought to be in- 
cluded in the requirements for the history teacher. It has not 
yet decided whether this ought to be given as history or an educa- 
tion; but the problem is being faced. Still more important, the 
committee is endeavoring to find out what the content of this 
course ought to be, and what amount of time it ought to occupy. 
There are some members of the Committee who would be glad to 


see, in addition to a course in methods of teaching history, a course 
in methods of historical research. No one has asked that a graduate 


seminary be included in the undergraduate requirements, and there 
is no intention of recommending that undergraduates be required 
to specialize in historical production. But whether the undeér- 
graduate should be allowed to go out to teach without having 
some understanding of the problems which the historical investi- 
gator must solve has been raised within the Committee. It is too 
early to anticipate its answer. With several sub-committees 
working upon different phases of the main problem, the Com- 
mittee is able to report progress and to suggest its willingness 
to continue the investigation, if such course should meet with the 
approval of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 

The Committee recognizes that any definition of the proper col- 
lege course for history teachers is only a preliminary step toward 
a correct solution of the problem. College faculties will have to 
be confronted, educated, and persuaded to revise their requirements 
before any such course can be made operative. Even after the 
college faculties have been brought into line, and this will un- 
questionably be a serious matter in those colleges whose equip- 
ment is meagre and whose instructors are already working over 
time, it will be necessary to convince the appointing authorities 
(superintendents or school boards) that no teacher of history 
ought to be employed unless he has been trained to teach history. 
And unless it shall prove that there is a proper and direct pro- 
fessional training for the history teacher, there can be no hope of 
inducing the appointing authorities to recognize the training. 
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Swirt, Linpsay. William Lloyd Garrison. Philadelphia, George 
W. Jacobs & Co. Pp. 412. $1.25. 

This is one of the American Crisis Biographies edited by Ellis 
Paxon Oberholtzer, Ph.D. This book has been written in partner- 
ship with Henry Burroughs Lathrop, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Wisconsin. 

The authors have written in a very thoughtful and painstaking 
way throughout the book, with a careful balancing of ideas for, 
and against, Garrison. Opinions of other men are given freely 
with a reserved but independent judgment on the part of the 
authors. As one follows Garrison through these four hundred 
pages of accounts of his settled antagonism to every complacent 
conventionality that American society held dear, besides his 
terrible onslaught on slavery, it comes to be no wonder that he 
was held accursed by the vast majority of people in the United 
States. He attacked their settled ideas of religion, of social cus- 
toms, of organized political institutions, of fundamental economic 
conditions, and even the constitution itself—more than sacred in 
the minds of the Northern people—with such bitterness of feeling 
and fierceness of invective as to leave no room for compromise or 
adjustment. Nothing but annihilation of every institution or cus- 
tom he opposed would ever satisfy Garrison. 

The book is not adapted to high school students, but will prove 
a very valuable study, indeed, for advanced college students and 
for all those who wish to get beneath the surface in their study 
of American development. Carl E. Pray. 


PottarD, A. F, The History of England: a.Study in Political Evo- 
lution. (Home University Library.) New York, Henry Holt 
& Co. Pp. 256. 50 cents. 

To compress the history of England into a little volume of fewer 
than 250 small pages of text is, of course, an impossibility; but 
Professor Pollard’s book is not.a history in the accepted sense; it 
is a discussion of the general course of English development, a com- 
mentary on the more significant events of English history. Details 
are necessarily suppressed, and the space chiefly devoted to factors 
and results. The work is divided into nine chapters, each dealing 
with some prominent phase of social and political evolution: typi- 
cal headings are “the submergence of England, 1066-1272,” “ emer- 
gence of the English people, 1272-1485,” and “the industrial revo- 
iution.” It is written in the author’s easy, varied, half-humorous 
style, and teems with brilliant generalizations, though these are 
not always stated with the care that accuracy demands. The 
teacher will find it a stimulating and suggestive volume; it will 
also prove very serviceable as supplementary reading during the 
periods of review. Laurence M. Larson. 

‘University of Illinois. 

Fow.Ler, W. Warpe. Rome. (Home University Library.) New 
York. Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 254. 50 cents. 


For the teacher of Ancient History this is, perhaps, the most 
useful book of this whole useful series, as far as published. With 
great success the author has accomplished the extremely difficult 
task of selecting wisely from his vast treasure-house of knowledge 
the material most worth while for this little book. 

From the introductory chapter which is an admirably concise and 
luminous characterization of the Romans, to the final one on the 
Empire under the Antonines, and what the Empire has given us, it 
stands the supreme test, it is interesting. From this work teachers 
may learn the ever-needful lesson of going rapidly over a period 
and yet of bringing out its significance. “ The Advance of Rome in 
Italy ” and “ The Struggle with Carthage and Hannibal” are traced 
in two chapters only. The chapters on ‘The Training of the 
Roman Character,” “ Dominion and Degeneracy ” and “ Life in the 
Roman Empire ” are particularly valuable. 

In a wonderful way Professor Fowler has subordinated facts to 
great principles and has brought out the underlying causes, motives 
and results of Roman life. A teacher’s perspective cannot fail to 
be improved by reading this work by a man who tells us that he 
is a life-long student of Roman history, and who, we instinctively 
feel, is a life-long lover of that history. It cannot be recommended 
too highly for secondary schools. Victoria A. Adams. 

Calumet High School, Chicago. 


Heirtanp, W. E. A Short History of the Roman Republic. New 
York, Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 528. $2.00. 


“ The latest historian of Rome” states in the preface that he has 
not been contented with a mere abridgement of his three-volume 
history, but that he has rewritten the whole as a new book, omit- 
ting all references to authorities and avoiding unimportant persons 
and details. He says that he has introduced some new matter in 
the first part of the book, as well as the pictures of coins which 
are not in his first work. 

It is a narrative of great thoroughness. While presenting no 
new views it has the interest that is always found in a work by an 
author possessing a keen historical sense, and at the same time, 
fullness of knowledge and a clear style. Almost a half of the 
book is given to that period of most thrilling interest, the last cen- 
tury of the republic. The work of the famous Romans in this age 
of great personalities is depicted vividly and forcibly. This alone 
will earn for the book the high esteem of teachers of history. 

It should be placed besides such histories as those of Pelham, 
How and Leigh, Bury and Shuckburgh. Teachers and advanced 
students will find it very valuable. Victoria A. Adams. 

Calumet High School, Chicago. 


WALLINGTON, NELLIE URNER. American History by American 
Poets. New York, Duffield & Co. Two vols. Pp. 444 and 455. 
$1.50 each. 


Miss Wallington has carried out a rather ambitious undertaking 
in her two-volume collection of American History by American 
Poets. She makes no statement of any sort as to her method of 
collection or her standards for admission or rejection. Much of the 
work consists of what might be called “ newspaper” poems, poems 
or rhymes that have appeared from time to time and have struck 
a popular chord for a limited time. 

Here and there amidst all this rhyming may be found ballads 
with a real Old-English swing to them, some manifestly fashioned 
after English ballads familiar to the Americans through their 
English ancestry. Of course, there appear, also, the well-known 
historical poems by standard American authors, serving to show 
what a gulf there is between poems and rhymes. In quality the 
poems run all the way from “Our Twenty-six Presidents in 
Rhyme” to Lowell’s Commemoration Ode. 

This will prove a very interesting and helpful book to all who 
wish to appreciate the various stages of civilization through which 
we have passed as a nation, There are complete title, first line 
and author indices, but no table of contents or preface, both of 
which would have been very helpful in a work of this sort. 

State Normal School, Milwaukee. Carl E, Pray. 


GoopNow, Frank J. Social Reform and the Constitution. New 
York, The Macmillan Co. Pp. xxi, 365. $1.50. 


In this series of learned chapters or monographs, Professor Good- 
now has attempted to ascertain “from an examination of the 
decisions of our courts, and particularly of the United States 
Supreme Court, to what extent the Constitution of the United 
States in its present form is a bar to the adoption of the most 
important social reform measures which have been made parts of 
the reform program of the most progressive peoples of the present 
day.” In discussing concrete measures of reform, the author has 
refrained from “ passing judgment” on such measures, “and par- 
ticularly from expressing any opinion as to their expediency in 
the conditions of present American life.” In the course of the 
volume the author examines a large number of court decisions and 
comes to the conclusion that the United States Supreme Court has 
on the whole been more liberal than the State Courts in its atti- 
tude toward reform measures. In fact he goes on to say that 
“seldom has the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional from the 
point of view of the Federal Constitution an act of a State legis- 
lature offering a remedy for social abuses which was not pretty 
clearly opposed to some specific provision of the Constitution.” 
The volume as a whole is timely, scholarly, and stimulating, and 
will be of interest to all students of constitutional law and social 


reform. Thomas F. Moran. 
Purdue University. 
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ALLEN, Wintt1AmM H. Woman’s Part in Government. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. xv, 377. $1.50. 


The purpose of this book by an author, already well known on 
account of his most excellent little book on “ Civics and Health,” 
may be indicated by the following extracts from the preface: 

“Woman’s fundamental part in government is to do efficiently 
what her position requires of her as individual member of society: 
mother, sister, wage-earner, wage-payer, purchaser.” 

“Of increasing importance is woman’s second part in government 
that of member of voluntary non-official organization or group: 
woman’s club, social settlement, trade-union, educational council, 
private charity.” 

“Woman's third part in government is that of direct conscious 
influencer of public opinion and official action.” 

Dr. Allen shows the relation of woman's work to public sanita- 
tion, the “ social evil,” municipal “ graft,’ the schools, civic beauti- 
fication and cleanliness and other important topics—“ whether she 
votes or not.” He contends that woman’s work is comprehensive 
and important entirely regardless of the right of suffrage. The 
book will be of especial interest to those teachers who are doing 
something to improve conditions in their local communities. 

Purdue University. Thomas F. Moran. 


New York, 


Manarry, JoHN P. What Have the Greeks 
Civilization? New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Edition. Pp. 263. $1.50. 


Done for Modern 
Sons. Student’s 


The publishers have rendered a service to students of history 
by issuing in this new edition at a moderate price, books which 
were previously published in a more expensive form. Especially is 
this true of this work, the Lowell lectures of 1908-9, on Greek civi- 
lization by such an acknowledged authority as Professor Mahaffy. 

Many books have been written on the literature and art of the 
Greeks, but Professor Mahaffy takes a wider range and describes 
with brilliancy and enthusiasm our political, social, scientific, and 
philosophical heritage, for he is no lukewarm admirer of the Greeks. 
To him “not only Greek form, but Greek thought, has been the 
greatest and the clearest that the world has yet seen.” To him, 
too, it is tolerably certain that the Romans only transmitted re- 
finements that the Greeks had taught them. 

The chapter on “ Science,” which includes grammar, logic, mathe- 
matics and medicine, contains material difficult to find elsewhere. 
Here mechanical contrivances, such as our penny-in-the-slot, and 
a whole scene acted by marionettes moving by a most elaborate 
hidden machinery are explained. Another notable chapter is that 
entitled “ Politics, Sociology, Law.” Among other matters, it con- 
tains the last’ will and testament of a Greek and an account of the 
ease of a Greek against a corporation, both of which seem wonder- 
fully modern. Much may be learned, too, from the exposition of 
music and the final chapter on “ Philosophy and Theology.” 

Altogether it is an excellent book to be made use of at the con- 
clusion of the course on Greek history, and cannot be recommended 
too highly to teachers; some parts of it will even prove profitable 
reading for advanced pupils in secondary schools. 


Calumet High School, Chicago. Victoria A. Adams. 


Collection of Historical Matter 


(Continued from Page 149) 


teachers have brought classes with them to view the collection, be- 
sides representatives of many New England colleges, schools of 
Greater Boston, and others from Western Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Maine and New Hampshire. Of course, many persons saw 
the collecticn in its embryonic stage at the three special exhibi- 
tions. When one superintendent of schools spends two hours tak- 
ing notes, some idea may be obtained as to the amount of inform- 
ation obtainable. 

On the other hand, the usefulness of the collection has not 
depended, by any means, upon the number of visitors. Informa- 
tion has been sought by correspondence by the Union Theological 
Seminary, Amherst College, and other schools and colleges as far 
west as California. This is becoming quite an important part of 
the Committee’s work. 


Another side must be mientioned also. At least two series of 
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pictures, and the only series of distinctly historical maps dealing 
with American History, have owed their publication in a very 
large degree to the influence of this collection, while the Associa- 
tion itself has taken up this third side of this committee’s work so 
extensively as to create a special committee for the publication 
of historical pictures from the sources. A more detailed state- 
ment of this work may be found in the catalogue of the collec- 
tion. It may be suggested that part of the work of the curator 
and of the collection in general ought to consist in the criticism 
of the material offered for exhibition. ‘This it is impossible to 
do properly at the present time, but no material is admitted to 
exhibition which is palpably unfit for any school room. Much is 
hoped for this side of the Committee’s work, and much can be 
done in the direction of sifting the material offered for the con- 
sideration of teachers. At present, however, the collection does 
offer the progressive teacher the means of comparing and criti- 
cising before purchasing; sometiing that has not been possible 
before. The truth of this will be better understood when it is 
stated that practically every important dealer in the United 
States, besides many in England, Scotland, France, Germany 
and Belgium, have contributed the best of their material for ob- 
servation in this collection. 


Of course, in order to be useful at all this collection needs to 
be extensively advertised. THe History TEACHER’S MAGAZINE has 
helped very much in this, and articles have appeared in the “ Bos- 
ton Transcript,” the “ Monitor,” and in other places concerning it, 
while the “Strangers Directory,” regularly by the 
“Transcript” has a notice among the other at- 
tractions in Boston. 


published 
concerning it 


Besides this need of publicity the regret and crying need of the 
collection is more space in order to adequately display the ma- 
terial which is now in the possession of the Association. Visitors 
to the collection usually have little time to unearth material which 
is not convenient, and the Association cannot afford at present 
an attendant to see that the visiting teachers see everything. 
Simmons College has been as generous as possible, but the Com- 
mittee and all the visitors to the collection are unanimous in the 
wish for larger and better accommodations. 





College Entrance Examinations 


HY not secure cepies of questions in History asked during last 

five years in eighteen of the leading colleges and universities? 
As review tests covering the entire field, they are invaluable. Such 
a compilation can be secured by addressing 


ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 
Head Master, College School Kenilworth, III. 
Four pamphlets: Grecian, Roman, English, American, 40 cents each. 


Sample copy, haif price. Liberal discount for class use, with desk 
copy free 








BEST HISTORICAL NOTE BOOKS YET PUBLISHED 


Ivanhoe Historical Note Books 





These books are the best devices that have been discovered 
for making the study of History real. They make the pupil re- 
alize that History is something besides a study of treaties, com- 
promises, territorial acquisitions, and the reigns of kings and 
queens. They help the pupil to understand the progress of dis- 
covery, the development of nations, the growth of political ideas 
and the continuity of historical events. 


Do you know them? If not, please write us. 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
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LIST OF BOOKS UPON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LISHED IN THE UNITED STATES FROM APRIL 


27 TO JULY 27, 1912. 
Listed by CHARLES A, CouLoms, Pu.D. e 


American History. 

Adams, Charles F. The Trent Affair. Boston: Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 44 pp. 25c. net. 

Barker, Eugene C., and others. A School History of Texas. Chi- 
cago: Kow, Peterson & Co. 384 pp. 65e. 

Beard, William E. It Happened in Nashville; A Collection of 
Historical Incidents. Nashville, Tenn: Davie Printer, 65 pp. 
25e. 

Belisle, Alexandre. Histoire de la presse Franco-Américaine; com- 
prenant historique de [émigration des Canadiens-frangais aux 
Etats-Unis. Worcester, Mass.: LOpinion Publique, 456 pp. 
$3.00 net. 

Blair, Emma H., translator and editor, The Indian Tribes of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley and the Region of the Great Lakes, 
as described by Nicholas Perrot, Baqueville de la Potherie, and 
others. In 2 vols. Cleveland: A, H. Clark Co, 372, 412 pp. 
$10.00. 

Bourne, Henry E., and Benton, E, J. Introductory American His- 
tory. Boston: Heath, 264 pp. [5 pp. bibl.]. 0c, 

Briggs, Samuel D. Regulation of Interstate Commerce; History of 
Bills and Resolutions Introduced in Congress, 1862-1911. 
Washington, D. C.:Government Printing Office. 126 pp. 

Brotherhood of North American Indians, Memorial presented to 
Congress. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Ollice. 


11 pp. 
Century Readings in United States History, edited by Charles L. 
Barstow. [Stories for elementary grades.] ‘The Civil War, 


224 pp.; The Colonists and the Revolution, 239 pp.; Explorers 
and Settlers, 222 pp.; A New Nation, 211 pp.; The Progress of 
a United People, 220 pp.; The Westward Movement, 231 pp. 
New York: ‘the Century Company. Each 50c, net. 

Chandler, Julian A, C., and Chitwood, Oliver P. Makers of Amer- 
ican History; « beginners’ book in the history of our country. 
Boston: Silver, Bunditt. 318 pp. G0e, 

Clarke, George K, History of Needham, Mass., 1711 to 1911. Bos- 
ton: G. E. Littfield, 67 Cornhill. 746 pp. $5.00, 

Coburn, Frederick W. The Battle of April 19, 1775, in Lexington, 
Concord, [ete.]. Lexington, Mass.: The Author. 171 pp. [5 
pp. bibl]. $1.25. 

Cookinham, Henry J. History of Oneida County, New York, 1700- 
1912. In 2 vols. Chieago: 8. J. Clarke. $20.00. 

Coolidge, Archibald C. The United States as a World Power. New 
York: Macmillan. 376 pp. 50c. net. 

Cornish, L. Craig. The Settlement of Hingham, Mass. Boston: 
Rockwell and Churehill Press. 23 pp. 35c. net. 

Cutter, William R. Genealogical and Family History of Central 
New York. In 3 vols. New York: Lewis Publishing Company. 
$19.00, 

Davis, Andrew MeFarland. The Shays Rebellion. Worcester, 
Mass.: American Antiquarian Society, 25 pp. 50¢c. 

Earle (Mrs.), Alice M, Stage Coach and Tavern Days. New 
York: Macmillan. 434 pp. $1.50 net. 

Engelhardt, Zephyrin. The Missions and Missionaries of California. 
Vol. 2, Upper California, part 1, general history. San Fran- 
cisco: J. H. Barry Company. 682 pp. $2.75. 

Knock, C. Reginald. The Secret of the Pacific: A Discussion of the 
Origin of the Early Civilization of America. New York: Serib- 
ner, 359 pp. $3.50 net, 

Evans, Edward 8. The Seals of Virginia. Richmond, Va.: D. 
Bottom. 47 pp. 

Fanning, Nathaniel. Fanning’s Narrative: being the Memoirs ot 
Nathaniel Fanning, an Officer of the Revolutionary Navy, 1778- 
1783. New York: De Vinne Press, Naval History Society pub 
lisher, 258 pp. $7.00 net. 

Federalist, The. New York: Dutton. 456 pp. 35c. net. 

Fehner, H. B. Summary of United States History and Civil Gov- 
ernment. [Third edition.] St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House. 99 pp. 30c, 

Fitts, James H. History of Newfields, N. H., 1638-1911. Concord, 
N. H.: Rumford Press. 785 pp. $2.50, 

Foster, Eli G. A History of the United States. Topeka, Kan.: 
History Publishing Company. 519 pp. 80c. 

Four Chapters in Wisconsin Indian History. Various authors. 
Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society. 176 pp. 25c. 

Four episodes im Wisconsin pioneering. Various authors, Madison, 
Wis.: State Historical Society. 218 pp. 25e. 

Furman, Moore. The Letters of Moore Furman, Deputy Quarter- 
master-General of New Jersey in the Revolution. New York: 
F. H. Hitecheock, 105 West Fortieth Street. 162 pp. $3.00. 

Geer, Theodore T. Fifty Years in Oregon: Experiences, ete. New 
York: Neale. 536 pp. $3.00 net. 


Gorton, James I., and Treat, Arthur. Elementary History of the 
United States. New York: Charles E. Merrill. 40c. 

Hall, Edward H. Philipse Manor Hall at Yonkers, N. Y. New 
York: American Scenic and Historical Preservation Society. 
255 pp. 75e. 

Halsey, John J., editor. A History of Lake County, Ill. Philadel- 
phia: R. 8S. Bates. 872 pp. $25.00, 

Hamilton, P. J., and others. The Founding of Mobile, 1702-1718. 
Mobile, Ala.: Commercial Printer, 104 pp. Gratis, 

Hart, Charles H. Robert Lettis Hooper, Deputy Quartermaster- 
General in the Continental Army. Philadelphia, 32 pp. Pri- 
vate price. 

Haworth, Paul L. Reconstruction and Union, 1865-1912. New 
York: Holt. 255 pp. 50c, net, 

Hawthorne, Julian. The History of the United States from 1492- 
1912. 3 vols. New York: P. T. Collier & Son. $2.25, 

Helm, L. T. Fort Dearborn Massacre, written in 1814 by Lina T. 
Helm, one of the survivors, [ete.]. Chicago: Rand, McNally. 
137 pp. 75e. 

Hunt, Gaillard. Pelatiah Webster and the Constitution. [Ke- 
printed from “ The Nation.”] Washington, D, C.: Government 
Printing Office. 8 pp. 

Hutchins, Edward R., M.D., composer, The War of the Sixties. 
New York: Neale. 490 pp. $3.00 net. 

Johnson, Charles Ik. The Long Roll, a Journal of the Civil War, 
1861-1863. East Aurora, N. Y.: The Royerofters, 241] pp. 
$3.00 net. 

Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1712-14—1723-26. 
Vol. 9. Richmond, Va.: E. Waddey Company. 441 pp. $10.00. 

Journey, (A) from New York to Montreal in 1824, printed 
from the original MS. in the possession of F. D. Andrews. 
Vineland, N. J.: F. D. Andrews, 21 pp. 35e. 

Kennedy, Elijah R. The Contest for California in 1861, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 361 pp. $2.25 net. 

Lawyer, James P. History of Ohio. Guernsey, O.: J. P. Lawyer. 
347 pp. $2.50. 

Learned, Marion Dexter. (Guide to the MS. Materials Relating to 
American History in the German State Archives, Washintgon, 
D. C.: Carnegie Institute, 352 pp. $2.25, 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, General Arbitration Treaties with Great 
Britain, Washingon, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 34 pp. 

Maile, John L. Prison Life in Andersonville. Los Angeles: Grafton 
Publishing. 152 pp. $1.00. 

Merrick, George B., and Tibbals, W. R. Genesis of Steamboating 
on Western Rivers. Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society. 
148 pp. 30c. 

Mevis, Daniel 8. Pioneer Recollections, [Karly history of Lan 
sing, Mich.] Lansing, Mich,: R. Smith. 129 pp. $1.00. 
“Miles” (pseudonym). The Campaign of Gettysburg. Boston: 

Small, Maynard. 202 pp. $2.00 net. 

Military Historical Society of Massachusetts. Operations on the 
Atlantic Coast, 1861-1865; Virginia, 1862-1864; Vicksburg, In 
12 vols. Vol. 9. Boston: Military Historical Society of Mas- 
sachusetts. 585 pp. $2.50. 

Mills, Borden H. George Mills, a Soldier of the Kevolution. 
Albany, N. Y.: C. F. Williams & Son, 42 pp. Gratis, 

Myers, Gustavus. History of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Chicago, Kerr, 823 pp. $2.00, 

Paullin, Charles O. Diplomatic Negotiations of American‘ Naval 
Officers, 1778-1885, Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 380 pp. 
$2.00, 

Paxson, Frederic L. The Admission of the “Omnibus” States 
1889-90. “Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society. 96 pp. 15c. 

Rader, Perry 8. History of Missouri. Jefferson City, Mo.: Hugh 
Stephens. 197 pp. 90c. 

Ransom, Frank L., The Sunshine State: A History of South 
Dakota. Michell, 8. D.: Educator School Supply Company. 
159 pp. 65ce. 

Read, Benjamin M. History of New Mexico, Santa Fé, N. M.: New 
Mexican Pr. 812 pp. $10.00. 

Reid, Whitelaw. The Scot in America and the Ulster Scot, Two 
addresses. New York: Macmillan. 67 pp. 40c. net. 

Tariff. List of United States public documents relating to the 
various tariff laws and Canadian reciprocity. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office. ¥ 

Thomas, Allen C. A History of the United States. New edition 
revised, New York: Jewish Press. $1.25. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., and Kellogg, Louise P., editors, Frontier 
Defense on the Upper Ohio, 1777-1778. Composed from the 
Draper MSS. Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society. 329 
pp. $1.50. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., and Kendal, Calvin N. A History of the 
United States for Grammar Schools. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin. 471 pp. $1.00. 

Tilney, Robert. My Life in the Army: Three Years and a Half 
with the Army of the Potomac, 1862-1865. Philadelphia: 
Ferris & Leach. 247 pp. $1.00. 
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Turner, Edward R. The Newmarket Campaign, 1864. 
Va.: Whittet & Shepperson. 203 pp. [15 pp. bibl.). 
War Department, United States. Fiitieth 
Battle of Gettysburg. Washington, D. C.: 
ing Office. 16 pp. 
Wilshire, Joseph W. A Reminiscence of Burnside’s Knoxville Cam- 
ign. Cincinnati, O.: Military Order Loyal Legion of United 
States, Ohio Commandery. 22 pp. Gratis. 
Wright, Henty P. Independence Day in 1797 in Oakham, Mass. 
ew Haven, Conn.: the Author. 17 pp. Priv. price. 
Wright, T. B. R., composer. Westmoreland County, Va., 
1912. Parts 1 and 2. Richmond, Va.: Bell Bank 
tionery Company. 166 pp. 50c. net. 


Richmond, 
$1.00. 

Anniversary of the 
Government Print- 


1653- 
and Sta- 


Ancient History. 

Carnarvon, Earl of, and Carter, Howard, 
at Thebes, 1907-1911. 
79 pp. $20.00 net. 

Clay, Albert T. Business Documents of Murashu Sons, of Nippur. 
{Reign of Darius II.] Philadelphia: University of Pennsy]- 
vania. 54 pp. $4.00, 

Clay, Albert T. Documents from the Temple Archives at Nippur. 
{Reigns of Cassite rulers.]| | Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania. 92 pp. $3.00. 

Daton, O. M. Byzantine Art and Archaeology. 
University. $11.75 net. 

Duckworth, Wynfrid L. H. 
156 pp. (4 pp. bibl.). 40c, net. 

Garstang, John, Meroé, the City of the Ethiopians, an account of 
excavations, 1909-1910. New York: Oxford University. $9.75 


Five Years’ Explorations 
New York: Oxford University, 112+ 


New York: Oxford 


Prehistoric Man. New York: Putnam. 


net. 

Handeock, Percy 8. P. Mesopotamian Archaeology. New York: 
Putnam, 423 pp. $3.50 net. 

Hanno. The Periplus of Hanno; a Voyage of Discovery Down the 


West African Coast, by a Carthaginian Admiral of the Fifth 
Century B.C, Philadelphia: Commercial Museum. 27 pp. 25c. 
Holmes, Thomas R. E. Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. (2d edition.) 
New York: Oxford University. $6.75 net. 
How, W. W., and Wells, J. A Commentary on Herodotus, In 2 
vols. New York: Oxford University, 446, 423 pp. 


$5.00 net. 
Mosso, Angelo. The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, Trans- 


lated by M. C. Harrison, Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page. 424 pp. $4.00 net. 

Randall-Maciver, D., editor. Expedition to Nubia, In 8 vols. Vol. 
6-8. Philadelphia; University of Pennsylvania. Each $10.00. 


Sarson, Mary, and Philips, Mary A. 
Israel in Pre-Christian Times. 
pp. $1.25 net. 


The History of the People of 
New York: Longmans. 356 


English History. 
A Short History of England. 
$1.40. 
Law and Custom of the Constitution. In 2 


Andrews, Charles M. 
& Bacon. 455 pp. 
Anson, William R. 


Boston: Allyn 


vols. Vol. 1, Parliament. [Re-issue]. New York: Oxford 
University. $.4.15. 

Armitage, Ella 8S. The Early Norman Castles of the British Isles. 
New York: Dutton. 408 pp. $5.00. 

Arnold-Foster, H. 0. History of England. New York: Cassell. 


816 pp. $1.75 net. 

Aspinwall, Algernon E. The British West Indies: 
ete. Boston: Little, Brown. 434 pp. $3.00 net. 

Boggs, Theodore H. The Canadian Navy and Imperial Unity. 
over, N. H.: The Author. Private price. 

Crawford, R. Last Days of Charles Il. New York: Oxford Uni 


Their History, 


Han 


versity. $1.75 net, 
Davey, Richard. The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey. New York. 
Dutton. 314 pp. $3.00 net. 


Froude, James A. History of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. 
[Completing Froude’s “ History of England.’’] 
Dutton. Each 35c. net. 

Gem, 8. Harvey. An Anglo-Saxon Abbot: Aelfric of Eynsham: a 

200 pp. $1.50 net. — 


Study, New York: Scribner. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. Histories of the Kings of England. 
Dutton. 35c¢ net. 


York: 
Gomme, Sir Laurence. The Making of London. 
256 pp. $1.15 net. 


University. 


In 5 vols. 
New York: 


New 


New York: Oxford 


Gonner, Edward C. K. Common Land and Inclosure, New York: 
Macmillan. 461 pp. $4.00 net. 
Green, Thomas H. Four Lectures on the English Revolution, New 


York: Longmans. 
Hall, Walter P. British Radicalism, 1791-1797. 
mans. 262 pp. [8 pp. bibl.]. $2.00, 
Keatinge, Maunce W., and Frazer, N. L. 


SS pp. 3dbec net. 
New York: Long- 


A History of England for 


Schools. New York: Macmillan. 713 pp. $1.50 net. 
Krapp, George P. In Oldest England. New York: Longmans, 163 
60c. 


Leith, William F., composer. Memoirs of Scottish Catholies Dur- 
ing the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, In 2 vols. Vol. 1, 
The reign of Charles I; Vol. 2, From Commonwealth to Eman 
cipation. New York: Longmans, 381, 415 pp. Vol. 1, $7.00 
net. Vol. 2, $3.00 net. 
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Liddell, H. A. 
York: 


New 


(Oxtord 
50e, 


Oxfordshire. 
Oxford University. 


County 
net, 


Histories. ) 


MacPherson, Hector. The Intellectual Development of Scotland. 
New York: Doran. 217 pp. $3.00 net, 

Notestein® Wallace. A History of Witchcraft in England from 
1558 to 1718. New York: Oxford University, 456 pp. $1.50 


net. 

Petit-Dutaillis, Charles. 
Stubb’s Constitutional 
New York: Longmans, 152 pp. $1.40 net. 

Spencer, M. Lyle. Corpus Christi Pageants in England. 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 276 pp. [7 pp. bibl.]. 
net. 

Stanley, Arthur P. D.D. Historical 

[llth ed.}] New York: Scribner. 

Sterling G. R. 
390 pp. 

Stow, John. Survey of London. 

Taylor, William F. K, 
Dutton. 283 pp. $2.50 net. 

Tilby, A. Wyatt. The English People over Seas. 

ton: Houghton, Mifflin. 302, 286, 441, 452 pp. 

Wace and Loysmon. Arthurian 


Studies and Notes Supplementary to 
History down to the Great Charter. 


Garden 
$2.00 


Memorials of 
50c, net. 
The Story of Canterbury. 
$1.75 net. 


Canterbury. 


New York: Dutton. 
New York: Dutton. 
The Charterhouse of London. 


35e. net. 
New York: 
In 4 vols. Bos- 
$6.00 net. 

Tales and Chronicles, New York: 


Dutton. 35c. net. 
Williams, Hugh, D.D. Christianity in Early Britain. New York: 
Oxford University. 484 pp. $4.15 net. 
European History. 
Blok, Petrus J. History of the People of the Netherlands, Part 


5, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, ‘Translated by Oscar 
A. Bierstadt. New York: Putnam, 550 pp. $2.50 net. 
Browning, Oscar. History of the Modern World. In 2 vols. Gar 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 528, 528 pp. $7.50 net. 
Burton, Reginald G. Napoleon’s Campaigns in Italy. New York: 
Macmillan, 142 pp. $1.60 net. 
Cohen, Arthur. Declaration of London, 
pp. $2.00 net. 
Fischer, Theobold. 


New York: Doran. 185 

Genoese World Map, 1457. 
ical Text. [Translation.} New York: 
America. 66 pp. $2.00. 
Fletcher, Charles R. L. ‘The Making of 
York: Dutton. 410 pp. $2.50 net. 
Harding, Samuel B., and Snodgrass, Margaret. The Story ot 
Europe, an elementary history for sixth grade, based upon 
Report of Committee of Eight, American History Association. 
New York: Scott. Foresman, 364 pp. 60c, 

Leary, L. G. Andorra, the Hidden Republic. New York: 


Facsimile and Crit 
Hispanic Society of 


Western Europe. New 


McBride, 


Nast. 191 pp. $1.50 net. 

Rose, J. Holland. Pitt and Napoleon Essays and Letters, New 
York: Maemillan. 343 pp. $3.50 net. 

Ross, Charles. Outline of the Russo-Japanese War. Vol. 1. New 
York: Macmillan. 490 pp. $4.25 net. 


Terry, Charles S. A Short History of Europe, from the Fall of the 
Eastern Empire to the Dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire. 
New York: Dutton. 318 pp. $1.25 net. 


Medieval History. 

Bulfinch, Thomas. Legend of Charlemagne. 
240 pp. 35c. net. 

Bury, J. B. A History of the Eastern Empire from the Fall of 
Irene to the Accession of Basil I. New York: Macmillan, 530 
pp. $4.00 net. 

Butz, George S. The Rise of the Modern Spirit in Europe: A 
Study of the Pre-Reformation Age. Boston: Sherman, French. 
293 pp. (26 pp. bibl.). $1.25 net. 

2. Reign of the Emperor Probus, 


New York: Dutton. 


Crees, James H. E. New York: 


Doran. 158 pp. $2.00 net. 

Grisar, Hartmann. History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle 
Ages. [Authorized English translation.] Vol. II. St. Louis: 
Herter. 362 pp. $4.50 net. 


Luchaire, A. Social France at the Time of Philip Augustus, New 


York: Holt. 441 pp. $3.00 net. 


Miscellaneous. 
Bell, H. T. M., and Woodhead, H. G. W. 
1912. New York: Dutton. 463 pp. 
Brown, Arthur J. The Chinese Reovlution. 
Volunteer Movement. 212 pp. 75c. net. 
Brown, G. Baldwin. The Arts and Crafts of Our Teutonic 
fathers. Chicago: McClurg. 250 pp. (5 pp. bibl.). $1.75 net. 
Burke, Sir Bernard, and Ashworth, Philip A. A Genealogical and 
Heraldic History of the Peerage and Baronetage, ete. New 
York: Putnam. 2,705 pp. $12.00. 
Domville, F. C. W. The United States of Brazil. 
249 pp. $2.50 net. 
Krey, A. C. Suggestions for the Teaching of History and Civies 
in the High School. Austin, Tex.: University of Texas, 35 
pp. Gratis. y 
New England History Teachers’ Association. 
Collection of Historical Material. 
enlarged. 


The China 
$3.50 net. 
New 


Year Book, 
York: Student 


Fore 


New York: Pott. 


Catalogue of the 
Second edition, revised and 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 39 pp. 50e. 
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International Year Book: A Compendium of the World’s 
Progress for 1911. New York: Dodd, Mead. 808 pp. $5.00. 
Pedrick, Gale. A Manual of Heraldry. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 

$1.75 net, 

Petrie, W. M. F. 
135 pp. 75c, net. 

Rodway, James. Guiana: British, Dutch and French. 
Scribner. 318 pp. (6 pp. bibl.). $3.00 net. 

Rockliff, Edward. An Experiment in History Teaching. 
York: Longmans. 72 pp. $1.00 net. 

Sarkar, Benoy K. The Science of History and the Hope of Man- 
kind. New York: Longmans. 76 pp. 90c. net. 

Silburn, Percy, A.B. The Evolution of Sea-Power. 
Longmans, 288 pp. $2.50 net. 

Sonnenschein, W. Swann. Best Books; reader’s guide to the best 
available books in every department, etc. In 3 parts. Part 2. 
New York: Putnam, 461-1,065 pp. $3.50 net. 

Statesman’s Year Book. 1912. New York: Macmillan, 

$3.00 net. 


Revolution of Civilization. New York: Harper. 
New York: 
New 


New York: 


1,428 pp. 


Vasari, G. Lives of the Painters. In 10 vols. Vol. 1. New York: 
Macmillan. 226 pp. $7.00 net. 
Who’s Who; Year Book for 1912. New York: Macmillan. 168 
pp. 40c. net. . 
Biography. 


Adams, Brooks. Charles 
Historical Society. Private price. 

Bonsal, Stephen. Edward Fitzgerald Beale, a pioneer in the path 
of empire, 1822-1903. New York: Putnam. 312 pp. $2.00 net. 

Hensel, William W. Attitude of James Buchanan Toward Slavery. 
Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Print. 20 pp. 

Sergeant, Philip W. My Lady Castlemain. 


Francis Adams. Boston: Massachusetts 


[Life of Barbara Vil- 


liers, Countess Castlemain.] Boston: Estes. 356 pp. $3.50 
net. 
McCarthy, Charles H. Columbus and His Predecessors, Philadel- 


50c. net. 
Story of Christopher Columbus, 


phia: MeVey. 224 pp. 


Moores, W. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin. 117 pp. 75c. net. 
Young, Filson. Christopher Columbus, New York: Holt. 464 pp. 
(bibl.). $2.50 net. 


Crispi, Francesco. Memoirs of Francesco Crispi, translated by Mary 
P. Agnetti. In 3 vols. Vols. 1 and 2. New York: Doran. 
Each $3.00 net. 

Himes, Charles F. The True John Dickinson, 
torical Society of Cumberland County, Pa. 

Willis, Henry Parker. Stephen A. Douglas. 
371 pp. $1.25 net. 

Hamilton, Lady Emma. 
York: P. F. 

Brehant, Ernest. 


Carlisle, Pa. His- 
32 pp. Gratis. 
Philadelphia: Jacobs, 


Memoirs of Emma, Lady Hamilton. 
Collier & Son. 477 pp. 
An Encyclopedist of the Dark Ages: 


New 


Isidore of 


Seville. New York: Longmans. 274 pp. (4 pp. bibl.). $2.00. 
Green, John P. Lincoln and His Cabinet, Philadelphia: Military 
Order of L. L. of W. S., Commandery of Pennsylvania, 18 pp. 
50c, 
Davis, William S. The Friar of Wittenberg [Luther]. New York: 
Maemillan. 433 pp. $1.35 net. 


King, Bolton. Life of Mazzini. New York: Dutton. 35c. net. 
Fleming, Walter L. General W. T. Sherman as College President 
fof Louisiana State University, 1859-61]. Cleveland; A. H. 


Clark. 399 pp. $5.00 net. 

Briggs, L. M., composer. Washington, Adams and Henry: noted 
speeches, with biographical sketches, New York: Moffat, 
Yard. 130 pp. 75e. 

Hart, Charles H. Anthony Wayne [an address]. Philadelphia: 


The Author. 7 pp. 
Du Bose, John W. General Joseph Wheeler and the Army of 
Tennessee. New York: Noule. 476 pp. $3.00 net. 
Squire, Jack Collings. William the Silent. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page. 319 pp... $3.00 net. 


Hale, William B. Woodrow Wilson, the Story of His Life. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 233 pp. $1.00 net. 
Government and Politics. 
American Academy. Efficiency in City Government, Philadelphia: 


American Academy Political Science, 367 pp. $1.00. 


Beard, Charles A. The Supreme Court and the Constitution. New 
York: Maemillan. 127 pp. $1.00 net. 
Clark, Daniel E. History of Senatorial Elections in Iowa, Towa 


$2.00. 
New York: Cassell. 


City, Ia. Stae Historical Society. 331 pp. 
Clayton, Joseph. The Rise of the Democracy. 
256 pp. $1.25 net. 
Dilla, Harriette May. 
York: Longmans. 
Fairlie, John A. 
32 pp. 


The Politics of Michigan, 1865-1878. 
258 pp. (4 pp. bibl.). $2.00. 
The State Governor. Urbana, IIL: 


New 


The Author. 
25¢e. 


Honey, Samuel R. The Referendum among the English, New 
York: Macmillan. 114 pp. $1.00 net. 
Garner, James W. Government in the United State, National, 


State and Loeal, 


New York: American Book Company. 416 
pp. $1.00. 
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Greene, Ewarts B. 
1860-1872. 
lde. 

Howe, Frederick C. Wisconsin, an 
New York: Scribner. 

Keith, Arthur B. 


Some Aspects of Politics in the Middle West, 
Madison, Wis.: State Historical Society. 76 pp. 


Experiment in Democracy. 
202 pp. (4 pp. bibl.). $1.25 net. 
Responsible Government in the Dominions, In 
3 vols. New York: Oxford University. 568, 570-1,100, 1,107- 
1,670 pp. $12.75 net. 
King, Clyde L., editor. 
New York: Appleton. 
Loeb, Isadore. 


The Regulation of Municipal Utilities. 
404 pp. (4% pp. bibl.). $1.50 net. 
Government in Missouri, Local, State and National. 


New York: American Book Company, 220 pp. $1.00. 
McElreath. Walter. A Treatise on the Constitution of Georgia. 


Atlanta, Ga.: Harrison County. $6.00 net. 


Munro, William B. Initiative, Referendum and the Reeall. New 
York: Appleton. 365 pp. (6 pp. bibl.). $1.50 net. 
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